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THE LITERARY ASSOCIATION 



READER OF THE HAND-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXOU ORTHOGRAPHY. 



The Literary Assodation, astieipatliig the inquiries whicli this work mmst awaken, intro- 
duce themselves at once to the reader. The following statement, it Ss hoped, will meet all 
such inquiries. ' 

The Association was called into existence by the Increased interest in education which haa 
marked the history of our nation for tlie last ten years. They were placed at once in drcum 
stances in which they had to examine t)ie school literature of the United States. 

At the close of this investigation, which extended through yeak^ the Association, fhongh 
profoundly impressed by the activity of the American mind in this department of letters, 
could not avoid the conviction that the school-booJEs had not been prepared with suffldent 
reference to the laws of the human mind. 

With this impression, the Association entered upon a new field of labor. They proceeded 
to interrogate the human mind, and ascertain its general laws. They freely discussed such 
questions as these : '* Does the mind grow ? Is its growth the unfolding oi native energies ? 
How does it grow ? By what laws ? By what methods? For instance, How does ike kuntan 
mind acquire lanffuage t 

In answering the last question, it was ascertained that the mind first acquires the names 
of things, or mtuns ; next, the names of qualities, or adjectives ; and tlien, the names of 
actions, or verbs ; and that this seems to be a law of the human mind. 

The Hand- Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography grew out of the discovery of this and oth^ 
laws of the human mind. In executing it, the Assodation proceeded to a carefid analysis 
of the English language. 

They ascertained it to be a composite language, and like the great American nation, Unum 
e Plunbus. They determined the relation of its various elements. They found the Anglo- 
Saxon to be the stock ; the Celtic, Gothic, French, Latin, and Greek elements, to be engraft- 
ures. In this ord^, they resolved to present them in the study of the Orthography of the 
English language. 

The next care of the Association was to determine the principles of the growth of words, 
as seen in their composition and derivation. (See pp. 23, 24 ) Composition^ they considered 
a form «/ growth^ which tikes place by the union of whole words; derivation^ a form of 
grovatk that takes place by the addition of parts of words, which are known as terminations, 
guifixcs, and prefixes. (See p. 25.) 
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TO THE REJV^^. 

The terminations were determined and classified under the heads of nnmber, gender, case, 
comparison, person, and tense. There are only nine of Anglo-Saxon origin. (See p. 35, at 
the bottom.) 

The sniQxes were also ascertained and arranged. They are twenty-five in number. (See p. 
30. Thuir meaning and use are exhibited fh>m pp. 30 to 40.) 

The prefixes were next examined, and their nature and number settled. They are eighteen 
in number. Their meaning and use are set forth from pp. 41 to 45. 

The terminations, suffixes, and prefixesi, thus determined, are presented at one view on page 
50. They form the whole materials of the growth of Anglo-Saxon words. 

All these things the Association concluded to bring together in the First Part of the 
Hand-Boolc, under the head of Instructions. They are tilings to be known. 

But how shall these instructions be studied ? The Association, after due deliberation, pro- 
pose three ways, any one of which may be adopted, according to the circumstances and 
wants of the child. They may be studied by written or oral analysis. They may also be 
studied topically, or as subjects. The child may take up the topic of the Instruction, study ' 
and recite it in the order in which it is presented, attending to the name, origin, definition, 
the thing for which the word stands, and show the correctness of his knowledge by giving 
INSTANCES. Thus he may recite the first Instruction :— 

The word, orthography^ is derived from two Greek words, and means correct writing. This 
study is not a new one. It was commenced when the first word was spelled or written. The 
field of orthography is the written word. It teaches us to represent words by letters. If I 
spell or write the word, hooky for instance, it is an exercise in orthography. 

The Association proceeded to apply the materials of the first part of the Hand-Book and 
form a second part, which should consist of Studies instead of Instructions. 

The law of mind, according to which the child acquires, first, nouns, next adjectives, and 
then verbs, was made the basis of the classification of words, and the words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin arranged accordingly in thtise three groups. In carrying out this classification in 
its details, radical nouns are presented, and in connection with them, their tenninations, 
sufBxes, and prefixes. In this way, the child is led forth from home, and passes over all the 
objects that lie between it and heaven, gathering up their names Next adjectives are taken 
up, and then verbs. They are presented and studied in the same way as the noun. (For the 
entire classification, see page 8, of the Contents ; also pages STt, 102, 115) 

In addition to this, the Association added instances, giving the use of words. This is ex- 
plained in the plan of study, on page 54. Attention is constantly directed to it in the first 
word of every Study, which should serve as a model for all the other words, radical and 
derivative. 

An extract from Dr. Wisdom's address on the Anglo-Saxon part of the English language 
iiBLlntroduced at the beginning of the volume, which should be carefully read, as giving a 
dear, succinct, and condensed view of it. 

The Association believe that a child capable of reading the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon 
Orthography, may, in two quarters, study this book, and be in possession of some five thovr 
tand of the choicest Anglo-Saxon words, and their meaning. He will then be ready for the 
Hand-Book of the Gothic, Celtic, French, and Classic elements of the English language, 
which should be Immediately taken up. 
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Obap. IIL — Home. 

Btudiea : Home, Homes, Outhouses, Kinds of Hoases, Groups of 
Houses, Parts of a House, Household-Stuff, House* 
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Childreu, Servants, Food, Clothiug. 
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Miners, of Plants, of Domestic Animals, of Wild 
Animals, of the Earth, of the Heavens, of God. 
Ohap. XII.—- Etiniv. 

Studies : Events of the Household, of the Occupations of Man, 
of the Earth, of the Heavens, of God. 
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DR. WISDOM 



SAXON PART OF OUR LANGUAGE. 



The address of Dr. Wisdom on English Grammar was soon followed by one 
of equal interest on the Saxon part of our language. Profes^^or Cadmus, in a 
late communication to the Association, has kindly furnished an outline of 
it. Dr. Wisdom, he says, was induced to prepare and deliver the address 
by two facts, observed in his investigations in English Grammar : first, that 
the structure and idiom of our language are Anglo-Saxon ; second, that its 
few inflections are derived from the same source. These facts led him to enforce 
the impartance of paying greater attention to this part of our native tongue 

DR. WISDOM ON THE SAXON PART OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, it is a proud thing to have the English 
language for our native speech. Its structure is simple and massive, and its 
basis strong in all the elements of enduring power. Its history, to which I 
lately directed your attention, has taught you these things. 

Recall its outlines, gentlemen. From the present, look back on the past 
The English language now reigns over a vast territory — United States, British 
Isles, Canada, Quiana, Jamaica, Guernsey, Jersey, Gibraltar, Liberia, Cape of 
Goftd Flope, Malta, India, and Australia. Once, it was known only on the isle 
of Thanet, Its home was Hanover and Westphalia, on the Continent Its 
wanderings were by the stormy Baltic, Caucasus, and distant Indus. 

It covers this territory, gentlemen, as a mixed language. It is found on 
the Continent, and in those wanderings, as the Saxon tongue, a branch of the 
great Teutonic family. As such, it was introduced into England in A. D. 450. 
Six successive settlements established it on the island. It became a national 
language in A. D. 886. The Celtic speech, the original language of the British 
Isles, existed only in a few districts. New changes awaited our mother-tongue. 
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IV SAXON PART OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

The Dane and Norwegian came in A. D. 827, altered its form, and brought in 
the Gothic element The Norman-French conquered the Saxons in A. D. 1066, 
and engrafted the French element upon the native stock. Other changes fol- 
lowed. Latin and Greek words were freely introduced bj the learned. Modem 
English arose in the time of Elizabeth — ^arose with the Anglo-Saxon element 
as the basis. To this element of our native speech, allow me to direct your 
attention. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, the love of our mother-tongue should be 
strong as death. It is the speech of home and the heart, and contains treasures 
of sacred memory. Who can forget, or neglect it, and not wound the dearest 
interests of his nature I 

The Anglo Saxon is our mother-tongue. The French portion of our lan- 
guage is associated with wrong and oppression. A few memories of taste 
relieve this picture of it The Latin part belongs to ails, sciences and abstrac- 
tions. The other elements, which enter into its composition, are puny exotics. 
It is otherwise with the Anglo-Saxon. It forms the root, life, and beauty of 
the English language. 

Gentlemen, continued the Doctor, I wish you would weigh this matter, and 
render a just verdict for our mother-tongue. The verdict, which I ask, is a 
paEFSRENGB to the Latin and French portions of the English language in the 
education of our children. The grounds on which I ask this verdict are weighty 
and just 

1. The early words of home are Anglo-Saxon. It furnishes us with the 
names of husband and wife, father and mother, son and daughter and child, 
brother and sister, friends and kindred, and home itself. 

2. The words of the heart are Anglo-Saxon. Such are love, hope, 
sorrow, fear, tear, smile, blush, laughter, weeping, and sighing. 

3. The words of earlt life are Anglo-Saxon. And who can overrate 
their power? The foundations of the mind are laid amidst the objects for 
which they stand, and their associations. 

4. The words which stand for sensible things are mainly Anglo-Saxon : 
such, for instance, as the sun, moon, stars, water, earth, spring, summer, wi titer, 
day, night, heat, cold ; and nearly all our bodily actions. These are the words 
adapted to childhood. 

5. The words of practical life are Anglo-Saxon. The farmer, the mer- 
chant, the laborer and salesman use this part of our language. The names of 
their instruments are mainly Anglo-Saxon. 

6. The words that mark special varieties of objects, qualities, and 
ACTIONS, ARE AngloSaxon, Rud givc pcculiar weight and point to our language. 

7. The grammar of the English language is Anglo-Saxon. Its atruc- 
hire, idionif and injlecliona are derived from this soiu-ce. 
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SAXON PART OF OUR LANGUAGE, V 

On these grounds I rest my daim for a preference of our mother-tongue aa 
the basis of education in the English language. It is admirably adapted to 
childhood, and capable of producbg results, affecting happily the i;nind, heart, 
and life of our children. 

Dr. Wisdom continued: Counting on a verdict agreeable to these views, 
allow me now to make some suggestions on the study of ortiiography. 

The speaking and spelling of our language are widely different This is 
apparent to every reflecting mind. Indeed, the difference is so great that it 
IS almost useless to give any rules. What is to be done 9 Shall we write as 
we spell ? Shall we lop off every letter that does not enter into the pronun- 
ciation of the word $ By no means. I would not tear away old associations, and 
efface the early records of the history of English mind, as seen in the form ot 
our words. I would learn the spoken language by the eae, and the written 
language by t^e eve. This is a simple remedy for the evil, and the only cer- 
tain way of acquiring oral and written speech. 

I would teach the orowth of our language also, said Dr. Wisdom. The 
common practice is otherwise. Analysis is preferred to synthesis. I would 
reverse this order. I would begin with the radical wordy show the process ot 
derivation and compoiition, and point out the exchanges of one part of speech 
for another. In this way, the child would be introduced to the formation ot 
his language. Indeed, he would form the language himself; and it would be to 
him as a living thing, because it would be the expression of his own mind. To 
make this mode of studying our language complete, I would always link the 
words with the things for which they stand, and reduce them to practice at once, 
by giving instances. I would also arrange them in families, or groups, under 
the leading TOFrcs of thought, and thus link them for ever to the objects to 
whidi they relate. 

It remains, added Dr. Wisdom, to define the place of the study of 
English orth(^aphy. There is danger of introducing it too early into the 
course of education. It should receive attention from the beginning ; but its 
study, as such, should be commenced after the elements of English gi'ammar 
have been mastered. And why ? The study of orthography should embrace 
definition and the ufe3 of words in sentences. Instances should complete every 
exercise. Now, these things cannot be attended to without some knowledge of 
grammar. The nomi muat be defined by the noun, and the verb by the verb. 

Such, gentlemen, u our mother-tongue in outline. We are proud of it. If 
other languages are lii^e the scimeter of Saladin, bright and keen, the Anglo- 
Saxon is like the mape of Richard, a thing of power. It is well used only by 
one man on this continent. 

But, gentlemen, the Anglo-Saxon is not all the English language. The 
Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin, and Greek elements are invested with much 
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interest^ and muBt be called up to your atteDtioa at no distant day. I am am- 
biiious. I wish to hasten the dawn of a new era in education. The time is 
at hand, when the professor of the English language shall ait aide by side with 
the doctors of Latin and Greek ; but he shall do so on the condition of placiog 
the old Anglo-Saxon above the classics, and making Alfred and Caedmon and 
Bede more honorable than Virgil and Humer. Gentlemen, our old mother- 
tongue has endured two captivities : one under the Norman-French, the other 
under the Latin and Greek. From the former, it was delivered under the reign 
of a king : from the latter, it is about to return under a president. 
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HAND-BOOK 



OF 



ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY. 



INSTRUCTION I. 
OBTnOQBAPHY. 

The word, orihography^ is of foreign origin. It is derived 
from two Greek words, and means correct writing. If I spell, 
or write the word rocA, for instance, the exercise is one in 
orthography. 

The study of orthography is not a new one. lU was com- 
menced when the^r^^ word was spelled, or written, and has 
been pursued in some way or other ever since. Even while 
reading, it receives attention. The eye fixes the forms of 
words upon the mind, as it fixes the shapes of sensible 
objects. 

The field or extent of this study is easily defined. It is 
WRITTEN WORDS. Orthography teaches us to write or rep- 
resent the words of spoken language by certain marks, called 
letters. As such, it is a part of the study of language. 
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14 ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY. 



I N8TR UCTIO N II. 

LANGUAGB. 

Language is a familiar thing. It is known in the daily 
intercourse of life. The child uses it to tell his wants and 
hopes : the sage uses it to declare his opinions. 

The word, language^ is of Latin origin. It comes from the 
name of the tongtie, because this organ is chiefly used in form- 
ing it. It is now the name of that system of sounds, or 
marks, by which we make known our thoughts. If I speak 
or write my thoughts about ft rose or a book, the exercise is 
one in language. 

The study of language is one of great interest. As far as 
we are able to judge, language, in the first instance, came 
from God. There was only one language in Eden. There 
are now about three thousand varieties of it upon the earth. 
Some of these are only spoken : others are both spoken and 
written. Some of the languages are written in pictures, 
others in symbob, and others still in letters. Among these, 
we find our own — ^the English language. 



INSTRUCTION III. 
THB ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

This is our native tongue. It is spoken by the English 
and their descendants in every part of the earth. 

It is not the native language of the country, called Eng- 
land. It was imported from the North of Germany by the 
Angles and Saxons about 450 A. D. The name of the lan- 
guage, as well as the country of England, is derived from 
one of these tribes, the Angles. 
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ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGEAPHY. 15 

The Englisli language is now spreading fast over the 
earth. It has already won its way into all quarters of the 
globe. It is spoken in England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
Malta, Gibraltar, Guernsey, Jersey, Cape of Good Hope, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica, Canada, and the 
United States. 



INSTRUCTION IV. 
THE OBIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LAKGXrAGE. 

The English language is not the native speech of Eng- 
land. It came from that part of Germany now known as 
Hanover. The Angles and Saxons introduced it into 
Britain, now called England, about A. D. 450. Since 
that time, it has undergone many changes, [and is now a 
mixed language.] It has received words from the French, 
Gothic, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. The Anglo-Saxon part is the basis. It is the 
mother-tongue of the present English. 

The Gothic words are very much like the Anglo-Saxon. 
They are Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and German. Such are 
the words, boor, sloop, schooner, waltz. 

The French words are quite numerous. They were in- 
troduced chiefly at the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066. Such 
are the words, depot, bouquet. 

Words of Spanish origin are lunited in number. From 
this source, we have caste, platina, musquito. 

Words of Italian origin belong chiefly to music and paint- 
ing. Such are piano-forte, stanza, sketch, solo, falsetto. 

The words derived from the Latin and Greek are quite 
numerous. They belong chiefly to the arts and sciences, and 
abstract qualities of things. 
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16 AKGLO-SAXOK ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The Hebrew supplies us with a few words. Such axe ass, 
jzihike, Pharisee, Essene, Talmud^ and some others. 

The different living languages, now on the earth, have 
supplied us with a variety of words. These have been in- 
troduced by commerce and travel. We may mention here 
the Celtic, Eussian, Polish, Bohemian, Georgian, Persian, 
Arabic, Chinese, African, and native American languages. 



INSTRUOTION V. 

TBB ANQLO-SA.XON PABT OF THB ENGLISn LANGUAGB. 

The name, Angh-Saocon^ is derived from the Angles and 
Saxons, German tribes, who began to settle in what is now 
called England, about A. D. 450. They drove out the old 
inhabitants, called Celts, if we except Wales and small 
portions of Scotland, Ireland, and England. 

The Anglo-Saxon is truly our mother-tongue — ^truly the 
English language. The words, borrowed or introduced from 
the various living and dead languages, have been merely 
engrafted upon it and partake of its form and nature. 

The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language includes about 
TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND words. Most of these are in 
common use. 

1. They are the early words of home. Such are the names 
of father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, child, home. 

2. They are the names of our first feelings. Such are the 
words love, hope, sorrow, fear, smile, blush, laugh, sigh, 
groan. 

8, The words of practical life are chiefly Anglo-Saxon. They 
occur on the farm, in the shop, counting-house, and market. 
The tales of love and sorrow in every family are told in 
Anglo-Saxon words. 
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4. The names of sensible objects^ sucli as first awaken the 
mind and are always with us, are Anglo-Saxon. Such are 
the names of the sun, moon, stars ; earth, fire, water ; spring, 
summer, winter ; day and night ; light, heat, and cold ; land 
and sea ; and many others. 



INSTRUCTION VI. 

WOBDS. 

WoEDS form the materials of language. With these, we 
give shape to our thoughts and feelings. They become 
vocal^ and touch the ear. They become visible^ and please 
the eye. 

Words are familiar and well-known things. They form 
part of our daily life, and, like fuel, feed the constant desire 
to tallc WoEDS AEE SIGNS OF THINGS. When I speak or 
write the word, rose^ you think at once of the flower for which 
it stands; the object is recalled, and seen and smelled again. 

The English language, which is our native tongue, con- 
tains about SIXTY THOUSAND words. 



INSTRUCTION VII. 
WOBDS ABB THE BEGINNING OT LANGUAGE. 

Language does not begin with the alphabet. Single 

sounds, such as are expressed by letters, are unknown to 

childhood. Entire words, like entire objects, fix attention. 

Their sound pleases the ear. Their form, when written, fixes 

* the eye. 

The child playing, or listening to household conversation, 
picks up whole words as he picks up whole pebbles and 
flowers in his early walks. Thus language begins — ^begins 
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with words. Simple sounds and letters are learned after- 
wards. 



INSTRUCTION Vlli. 
THS KXOWLEDOB OY ITOKDS. 

A WORD, like a sensible object, was the point of departure. 
Here the ear was attracted. Here the organs of speech were 
first exercised. As the child, at first, thinks little or nothing 
of the parts of things, so he thinks little of the parts of words. 
He knows not that they have parts. The whole lamp 
catches his eye. The whole words, papa and niamma^ catch 
his ear. So his knowledge of words begins. 

It begins with whoh tvords. From a whole word, the ch ild 
proceeds to a knowledge of its parts, letters and their sounds^ 
or advances to new words formed from it. 

Let us take, for instance, the word^ falJier. He learns to 
divide it into two parts, fa and titer, and these again into the 
letters,/ a, i, A, e, r. 

He learns also to join other words or parts of words to it, 
and form new ones. Thus, he forms fathers, {atherlike, 
fatherAooc?, ^^7^fatherZy. 



INSTRUCTION IX. 
I.ETTEB8 AND SOXTKDS. 

The sixty thousand words that compose the English 
language are spoken with forty sounds, and written with 
TWENTY-SIX letters, or characters. These are called the 

ALPHABET. 

The sounds and letters will now be presented at one view, 
under the heads of vowels, diphthongs, and consonants. 
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I. Vowel Sounds. There are twelve vowel sounds. 
1. a as in father. 



2. a as in fat. 

3. a as in fate. 

4. a or aw as in water, law. 

5. e as in mete. 

6. e as in met. 



7. i as in pin. 

8. as in note. 

9. as in not. 

10. 00 as in fool. 

11. z* as in tube. 

12. u as in tub. 



II. Diphthongs. There are four diphthongs. 

1. ou as in house. 8. ew as in new. 

2. 01 as in boil. 4. i as in bite. 

III. Consonants. There are twenty-four consonants. 



1. 


w 


as in woe. 


13. 


ih 


as in thin. 


2. 


y 


as in ye. 


14. 


ih 


as in thine. 


3. 


I 


as in low. 


15. 


9 


as in gun. 


4. 


m 


as in man. 


16. 


k 


as in kin. 


5. 


n 


as in not 


17. 


s 


as in sin. 


6. 


r 


as in ran. 


^ 18. 


sh 


as in shine. 


7. 


P 


as in pan. 


19. 


z 


as in zeal. 


8. 


b 


as in bin. 


20. 


zh 


as in azure. 


9. 


V 


as in van. 


21. 


ch 


as in chin. 


10. 


f 


as in fan. 


22. 


J 


as in jest 


11. 


t 


as in tin. 


23. 


ng 


as in sing. 


12. 


d 


as in din. 


24. 


h 


as in he. 



If we look over the forty sounds of our language, as pre- 
sented in this view of them, the twelve vowel sounds are 
represented by five letters, three of the diphthongs by two 
letters each, and one of them by one letter. The twenty-four 
sounds known as consonants are represented by eighteen 
letters. This is done by making z stand for two sounds, Ih 
for two, and sh, ch and ng for separate sounds. The letters 
c, X and j are of little or no use. C is represented by > <^ , 
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in words like cake, and by s, in words like cider : x is the 
same aaks or gs^ and q is the same as hw. 



INSTRUCTION X. 
SYLLABLES* 

Many of the sixty thousand words which compose the 
English language cannot be sounded at once. Such are 
words hke father, river, contentment. They are broken into 
parts, called syllables ; as, fa-ther-ly. 

A syUahle is a word, or so much of one as can he sounded at 
once; as, man, riv-er, cheer-ful-ly. 

The division of words into syllables requires attention. 
It may be understood by attending to a few rules. 

1. Two vowels are separated, when they do not form a 
diphthong: li-on, cru-el. 

2. A single consonant is joined to the latter of two vowels : 
fa-tal, pa-per. 

3. Two consonants coming between two vowels are com- 
monly separated : car-man, bar-ter, con-tents. 

4. Three or more consonants coming between two vowels 
are not separated, if the first vowel is hng: de-throne, 
a-thwart. 

5. Three or more consonants are separated when they 
cannot be readily sounded together : trans-gress, ab-stract. 

6. Terminations are commonly separated : teach-er, fish-er. 



INSTRUCTION Xi. 
QUANTITY. 

The voice, in sounding letters, syllables, or words, may 
be prolonged or shortened. This is called quantity. 
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Quantity is length ofvoice^ as heard in vowels and syllables. 
A vowel is long when it is allowed to vanish away; as, 
Ca-to, fa-ther. It is short when part of its sound is cut off; 
as, fat, hit, at, 

A syllable is long when the voice, in sounding it, is pro- 
longed; as, feet, sit, shut. It is short when the voice is 
hurried over it ; as, bat-ter, in-com-pat-i-ble. 

Quantity requires constant attention. It gives a pleasing 
variety to conversation and reading. But it is seldom 
observed. The signs of quantity are >^, — , as in presume. 

INSTRUCTION XII. 

ACCENT. 

The voice, in sounding words of more than one syllable, 
varies its force. It is stronger on one syllable than on another. 
This is called accent. Accent is force of voice on one or more 
sijllahles of a word. It is observed on the syllable ty in 
iy-TSLTitj and the syllable sume in the word pre-5wme. 

Accent is very important. It gives a pleasing variety to 
the sound of a word, and in many cases, even fixes its mean- 
ing. Its sign is /. This is called the acute accent. The 
other accents are of no moment in this place. 

Its importance is seen in the change which it produces 
in some words. Thus : 

August^ the name of a month. Att-gmt, the quality of a person. 

Min-ute, sixty seconds. Minute, small 

Des-ertj a wilderness. Desert, what one deserves, 

INSTRUCTION XIII. 
OETHOKPT AI^D OBTHOGBAPHT. . 

The words of our language may be either spoken or 
written. In the one case, they are addressed to the ear; in 
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the other case, to the eye. They appear as audible or visible 
things. To make them audible is the province of orthoepy : 
to make them visible is the work of orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct speaking. It teaches us the spoken word ; its sounds, 
syllables, and accents. If I sound the word, minute^ it is an. 
exercise in orthoepy. 

Orthography is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It teaches us the written word ; its letters, 
syllables, and accents. K I spell or write the word, desert^ 
it is an exercise in orthography. 

INSTRUCTION XIV. 

STYMOLOeY. 

It is not enough to be able to speak and write words. We 
wish to know their origin^ and the changes through which 
they have passed, or their history. Etymology tells us 
about these things. 

Etymology is derived from two Greek words, and means 
the true account of a word. It treats of the descent of words, 
and their changes of form. As such, it introduces us to 
knowledge of the first importance. An instance will explain 
the whole subject. The word, child, is an original one, and 
means issue, or what is produced. From this word, others 
are formed; as, children^ childhood^ childlike, childish, child- 
ishly. They differ from it in form and meaning. To point 
out such differences, and mark the true descent of words, is 
the business of etymology. 

Another instance : I take the word, ungodly. I remove 
the part, Zy, which means like, and the part, un, which means 
not. Thus is left the complete word, Ood, which is an 
original one, and comes from the Saxon. It means good* 
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This is etymology, since it gives a true account of the word, 
ungodly^ its changes of form, descent, and meaning. 

INSTRUCTION XV. 
SADIOAL AND DEBIYATITE W0SD8. 

In seeking the origin of words, we find some that are not 
derived from other words, and some that are. We find 

RADICAL and DERIVATIVE WOrds. 

The term, radical^ is taken from the Latin, and means 
belonging to the root. As the root gives rise to the stem and 
branches, so do certain words give rise to others. Care, for 
instance, is a word of this class ; and from it are derived the 
words GSLreful, carefess, osixelesslz/j and others. It is a radical 
word. 

A radical word is one that gives rise to others. Man is such 
a word, as it is the source from which manly, unmanly, 
manlike, and others, are derived. 

The term, derivative, is taken from the Latin, and means 
tending from a source, as a stream from its fountain. As 
streams are derived from fountains, so are some words 
derived from other words. Thoughtless is a word of this 
class, as it is derived from the word, thought It is a deriva- 
tive word. 

A derivative word is one that has its origin in some other word. 
Ungodly is such a word, as it has its origin in the word, God. 

INSTRUCTION XVI. 
THE COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

Words are brought together in speech to express our feel- 
ings. We speak of a black berry, a black bird, a red bird. 
Words are eiso joined, and form new ones. This is the com* 
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POSITION of words. Fox-hunter, sea-sick, black-bird, and 
father-land, are produced by composition. 

The composition of words is the union of two or more words to 
form a new one. The word, thus formed, is called a com- 
pound one ; and the words from which it is formed, are 
known as simple words. 

A simple word is one that is not combined with another. Ship, 
wreck, watch, maker, tea, cup, are simple words. 

A compound word is one that is formed from two or more 
simple words by combination. Ship-wreck, watch-maker, tea- 
cup, cock-crowing, are compound words. 

INSTRUCTION XVII. 

THE DEEIVATION OF WOEDS. 

Vast numbers of the words of the English language are 
derived from other words. Their descent is easily traced, 
and their origin pointed out. An instance will explain this. 
If we examine the word, unmindful, it will be seen at once 
that we can take away the parts, un, and ful, and there will 
still remain the word, mind. We say, then, that unmindful 
is derived from mind, by the addition of un and ful. This 
is an exercise in derivation. 

The word, derivation, is from two Latin worHs, meaning 
Jrom a stream. It treats of the descent of words from their 
sources in other words, and points out the manner in which 
they arise, as a traveller would point out the course of rivers, 
and trace them to fountains in the remote table-lands. It 
directs our attention to two classes of words, radical and de- 
rivative, as composition directed it to two classes, simple and 
compound. 

A radical word is one that gives rise to other words. Child, 
man, and book are radical words. 
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A derivative word is one that Jias its origin from another word. 
Moixdy is a derivative word, and has its origin from mjan. 

INSTRUCTION XVMf. 

THB MANNEB OF DBBITATIOK. 

How is one word derived from another? This is a useful 
question, and should be carefully studied. 

Derivation takes place in three ways : by terminations, 
by SUFFIXES, and by prefixes. 

A termination is a letter or letters added to the end of a loord 
to vary its m/eamng. The s in fathers, and the er in wiser, are 
terminations, A termination shows the relation of one word 
to another. 

A suffix is a letter or letters placed at the end of a word to form 
a new one. Less^ in childless:, and hood^ in childAooc^, are 
suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter or letters placed before a word to form a 
new one. A, in abroad, and mis^ in mwguide, are prefixes. 

Terminations, suffixes, and prefixes answer the same pur- 
poses in a family of words as christian names in a family 
of persons. They mark the individuals. 

INSTRUCTION XIX. 

TERMINATIONS. 

Many derivative words are formed by terminations. The 
addition of a letter or letters changes the form of the radical 
word, and varies its meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon terminations are as follows : s, n, r, st, 
ress, ster^ 5f, ft, and ed. These may be considered under the 
heads of number, case, comparison, gender, person, and 
toBse. 

2 
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INSTRUCTION XX, 

TBBMINATIONS THAT MASK IfVMBEB. 

fly XS, KV, AND A COAUffK C9 TOWXU 

The names of single things are obaoged into the names 
of two or more things by certain terminations. These are 
Sf esj and en. A change of vowel, in some cases^ answers 
the same purpose : man, men. 

If the word ends in /, the / is changed into v before es : 
loaf, loaves. If it ends in j/, the y is changed into i: l^y, 
ladie5» 



EN. 



of 
Vcwd. 



More 
than 
one. 



Bpade, a tool to dig wiik 

Spader two or ixKH'e tools U> djg irit^ 

TiiOvoB, a tool to turn up the soil. 

Plough^ two or more tools to tumr up the soS* 

Box, a chest or case. 

Box«i^ two or nMwe ebevts*. 

DisHy a broad, open yessel, 

DiBHM^ two or more broad, open yesselai 

Ox, a domestio animal. 

Oxm, two or more doraettae animaU. 

Foot, the low^ pari of the legp 

"Feer, two or more lower parta <^ the leg; 

Man, a human being full grown. 

H^ two QkT more human bedngs full grown. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 
TXBXINATI09B THAT MABX 0A8B* 

Thb names of persons and things become the names of 
fossessora by certain terminatioas. These are \ '. 

The termination 'a consists of two parts, the $ and ihf 
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mark ', called apostroplie, whicli marks the absence of a 
vowel : Smithos hat, Smith's hat. 

The terminatiou ' is izsed in the plural, when the word 
ends in s: trees'^, trees'. The s after the apostrophe is 
dropped, because there would b'e too much of the hissing 
Bound if it was retained. 



Tlie boy's book, or the book that belongs to the boy. 
'^ The men's spadea» or the spades owned by the men. 

Po89€S8ion,The treks' leaves, or the leaves belonging to th^ti'ees. 
The oxen's horns, or the horns possessed by the oxen. 
The suips' sails, or the sails belonging to the ships. 



INSTRUCTION XXII. 

TERMINATIONS THAT MABK SEX. 
ESS, AND 8TSR. 

The names of some male animals and persons are changed 
into the names of female animals or persons by certain ter- 
minations. These are ess, and ster. 



ESS. 



6TER. 



Lion, a mole animal of the cat tribe. 
^ LiONtfa«, a female animal of the cat tribe. 
fem<th. Poet, a male person who writes verse. 

PoETMi, a female person who writes verM» 

alio one SpiN«^cr, a female person who spina. 
fffho SoNG«<rw», a female person who singd* 

^ffuide»» TKAUster, one who guides a team. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIII. 

TEBMITTATIONS THAT MASK OOMPAKISOX. 
B, JER, 8T, X5T. 

The names of qualities undergo some change of form. 
Certain terminations are added that change their form and 
meaning. These are r or er, which means more; st or est, 
which means most. The termination r over means the rela- 
tion between two things expressed by more ; and tha ter- 
mination st or est means the relation between many, expr 3ssed 
by most 

£X£RCIS]L 

f Wise, having knowledge. 

^ 1 WiSEr, haying more knowledge than another. 

J jf^^ Faib, comely. 

* PI? 1 * FAiiwr, more cornel j than another. 



ST. 



EST. 



Narrow, having little breadth, 

NARRowtfr, having less breadth than anothec 

Safe, secure from hai*m. 

SAFcat, most secure of all from harm. 

Most. ^''^"^» **^**''"^'- 

STOUTe«^, the strongest of all. 

Broad, having much width. 

BaoADes^y haying the most width of all 



INSTRUCTION XXIV. 

TSBMIKATIONS THAT MASK THE FSBSONS OF TXBB8. 

T, ST, S, TH. 

Verbs form a very large class of words. They always 
declare something. They do so of the first person^ or speaker ; 
the second person, or one spoken to ; the iliird person, or one 
spoken of. To do so, they undergo some change of form by 
taking the tenninations t, st, a, ih. 
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Am : I, the speaker, exist. 
Ab^' thou, the person spoken to, existest 
"Was : I, the speaker, did exist 
"WASt: thou, the person spoken to, didst exist 
Shall: I, the speaker, determine. 
0ns spoken g^j^j^ . ^j^^^^ ^j^^ ^^j^qj^ spoken to, determinest 

Will : I, the speaker, purpose. 

Second Penoa ^ r y r ir 

Wiht : thou, the person spoken to, purposest 
Love : I, the speaker, delight in something. 
LovE«^ : thou, the person spoken to, delightest in something. 
Speak : I, the speaker, make sounds. 
Spkak««^ ; thou, the person spoken to, makest aonnds 
Walk : I, the speaker, move with my feet 
Walk*, or wALKeth : he, the person spoken o^ moves with 
his feet. 

Onegpoken ^^n.^. j^ t^g speaker, make marks. 

Third peraon, ^^"'**« WRTweA, he, the pei*8on spoken of, makes marks. 
BtDB : T, the speaker, move on horseback. 
Rides ; bide^A, he, the person spoken o^ moves on horse- 
back 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 

TSBIONATIOXS THAT MA.BK THE TENSE OF YEBBS. 

D, ED, OR OHANOE OP VOWELS. 

Verbs declare something at different times. Sometimes 
they declare it now, at other times, before now. To do so, 
they undergo some change of form, by taking the termina- 
tion d or ed^ or changing a vowel. 

exercisk. 
Live, to have life now. 
Livtd, had life be/ore now. 
Walk, to move with the feet now. 
Before now. ^y^^Kj^ ^jj j^ove with the feet before nowi, 
Hope, to expect sometliing now. 
"HoTEdf did expect something before now. 



D. 
ED. 
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Speak, to utter Bounds now. 

Change of VowU ^^"""^"^ ^^^ ""^^^ ^°"°^' ^Z'^' "^ 
Writi^ to make marks now. 

WBOTfi; did make marks be/ore nam. 



INSTRUCTION XXVI. 



Vast numbers of the derivative words of tlie Englisli lan- 
guage are formed by suffixes. 

The word, 5wj^, is derived from two Latin words, and 
means that which is fastened upon. Like, in the word father- 
like, is a suffix, and is fastened on to the word father. 

A suffix is a letter or Idlers added to the end of a word to form 
a new one. It changes the form of the radical word, and 
gives us a new one with a new meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon suffixes are as follows: hin, ock, ling, 
ie, en, ish, ness, hood, head, dom, ship, ric, age, ly, like^ unse, 
less, some, ful, ing, en, ward, n, y, er^ 



INSTRUCTION XXVII. 
DISHHTTTIYB B IT F F I Z E B » 

KIN, OCK, i.mo, nL 

The suffixes, kin, ock, ling, and ie, are called diminutives, 
because they lessen the meaning of the words after which 
they are placed. They mean smaU and dear. 
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SI 



KIN. 



OCK 



LING. 



IE. 



and 
dew* 



Lamb, a joung skeep. 
\iMsaikiis A small young sheep. 
Pipe, a clay tube with a bowL 
Vvskin^ a small earthen boiler. 
HiL^ an elevation of laa<i 
VLsujock^ a small elevation of land 
BuLi^ the male of the ox tribe. 
BvLLck^A:, a small male of the ox tribe; 
Duck, a water fowl. 
DucK/tft^, a small or young water fidwL 
Loan, a master or ruler. 
hoRDlinffy a small or little rul«r. 
Lass» a young country girL 
Lassie, a small young country girL 
Lady, a noble woman. 
LADtV, a small and dear noble woman. 



The suffix, ie, is used only in the Lowlandd of Scotland, 
and in some kinds of poetry. 



IMSTftUCYlON XXV11I. 

MOBS DIMINUTITB 8U.FFIXSa« 
EN, AND A CBAMGB OT VOWBU 

A change of voT^el is a common way of formiitg deiiva- 
tive words. In a few instances, this change lessens the 
meaning of the radical word, and is a diminutive suffix ; as, 
kii from cat 



EN. 



Change 

of 
Vowel 



Cock, a mdle barn-yard fowl 
^ ,. Chick«i» a small or young bam-yai^d fowl 

Oat, a four-footed animal of the tiger tribe. 

KnT^ a little or young cat 

Cat, a four-footed animal of the tiger trib«. 

Kit, a little or young cat 
^ ., Ooat, a four-footed animal like the tikeett 

ICiDy a little or young goat 

Top, the highest part of anything. 

Tip, the smallest point of the top. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIX. 

THB BWFlXt ISn. 

The suffix, ish, is an important one, and forms a large clasii 
of diminutive words. It has three meanings, 

Ish, added to adjectives^ means somewJiaty or a small degree 
of the quality : white, whitisA. 

Ish, added to proper names, denotes possession : English, 
DanwA, Swedish. 

Ishj added to common names, means partaking of: fool, 
foolish; brute, brutisA. 



Green, a color. 

GtREsxtBht somewhat green. 
Somewhat d^, ^^nt of light 

BabkmA, somewhat dark. 

Bane, an inhabitant of Denmark. 
. Banish, belonging to the Dane. 

SwEDi^ an inhabitant of Sweden* 

Swedish, belonging to the Swede. 

FooL» one void of sense. 
Partaking FoolmA> partaking of the nature of a fooL 
of, BoGUi^ a dishonest fellow. 

KoGUtVi, partaking of the natnre of a rogae. 



isa 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 

THE StTFFIX, NESS. 

The suffix, ness^ forms about thirteen hundred deriva- 
tive words, and has three meanings. 

It is added to adjectives, and forms names that denote the 
qyxility or state of the adjectives : good, goodness ; wide, 
widenesa. 
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Hard, firm to the touch. 
Quality ^BjiSsmess^ the qaalitj of being firm. 
of. Smooth, even to the touch. 

SM00THntf««, the quality of being even. 

Wicked, evil in heart or practice. 

"^iCKEimesSf the state of being evil 

Cbvde; raw or rough, 

CRUDEn^sA, the state of being raw or rough. 

Careful, full of care. 

GAREFULne<«, the state of being full of care. 

Boc^isH, partaking of a rogue. 
a , ViOQMisaneiSy the state of partaking of a rogue. 
^' Manlt, like a man. 

MANunMj^ the state of being like a man. 

ToiLspME^ somewhat wearisome. 

ToiLBOMEn«M^ the state of being somewhat wearied. 

Froward, wilful disobedienee. 

FRowARDfMM, the state of wilful disobedience^ 

Healtht, a sound state. 

"BjLAMsaauBB^ the state of being sound. 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 

THE ST7FFIX, HOOD. 

The suffix, kood^ is one of mucli interest. It is derived from 
a word which means to ordain or place a thing. Its common 
meanings are, siate^ quality , and condition. 
- Hood is added to certain names, and means state: boy, 
hojfiood; man, manAood. 

Hood is added to the names of persons in office, and means 
condition: priest, priesthood 

Hood is added to adjectives, and means the qualities which 
they express : hardy, hardiAoorf. 

2* 
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ijra£0^AX02r oAi^Hoani^HT; 



HOOD. 



Woman, the female of the human race. 
WoHAN^ood^ ^h« state of the female of the human race. 
Man, the male of the human race. 
Man/mxm^ the state of tlie male of the human race. 
Knight, a man of military rank. 
KviGKThood, the condition of a man of military rank. 
Priest, one who waits on the altar. 
TRusihoodt the condition of one who waits on Uie altar. 
LusT7, stout or strong. 
Quality liVSTihood, the quality of being stout 
of, IjKELr, like truth. 

LiKELiAooc^ the quality of being like* the truth. 



State, 



C<mdi- 
iwn. 



INSTRUCTIOM XXXII. 

This suffix is derived from a word wUcli means to heave, 
and tlien that wMch m high. It denotes tke ncUure of a 
thing. 

EXERCISE. 

OoD, th9 SupT^eme Being, Greatof. 
QoDhead, the nature of the Supreme Being; 

HEAB -l -^^*""* ^^^^^* ^^^ dttring. 

of* HardiAoo4 the nature of being bold. 
MAfDXN, an unmarried wotnan. 
MAiDBKAra<4 or koodf the nature of tat immanied wottiaiL 



INSTRUCTION XXXIIL 

TS1& SUFI^Et, DOIC. 



The suffix, dom, is of doubtful origin. It is likely derived 
from a Saxon word, which means law, or ruk. Its common 
meanings are, dominion, state, or office, quality and act 
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DOM. 



SiaU, 



BuKC, A nobleman. 
_ . . DvKBdomf the dominions of a duke. 

KiNQ, the supreme ruler of a nation. 

Kinadomf the dominions of a king. 

Free, without restraint 

FRExdomy the state of being free. 

Thrall, slavery. 

TH&Aidom, the slat^ of slatety. 
QualUv. ^^^ having knowledge. 

WiBdom, the qtiality of being wiM;, 
j^ Marttb, one put to death for his cause. 

UAKtYikdomi the a^t of patting •ne^ t& death for hu cause. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 
THI BXTVlMZ, SHIP* 

Ship forms an interesting class of derivative words. It 
is derived from a Saxon word, which means make^ or shape. 
Its comnlon meaning now is, state, or office. 



SHIP. 



Friend, one attached to another by love. 
Friend«A»p, the state of being attached by love to another. 
Son; a male child. 
Sovskipf the state of a son. 
8tat€ or Count, to seek fa tor. 
Office, CouRTskip, the state of seeking favor; 
tfoRitilAN, one who labors. 
WoBXMAVship, the state or character of the work. 
KiNd) one who rules as the head of a Uation. 
KssQthip, state of A supreme ruler. 



INSTRUCTION XXM. 
THB BUFFVaS^ BIO AND ABM. 

Ric is used in a few cases. It comes from a Saxon word 
which means rich, or powerful. This is still its meaning after 
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names of persons; as, Frederic. It commonly denotes of 
fice^ or rank ; also, dominions. 
Age, as a suffix, means state, or rank ; also, dominions. 



BIO. 



AGE.- 



Offieey or Bishop, an officer who oversees the church. 
rank, Bisnopric^ the office of a bishop. 
"PvFiL, a scholar. 
State, or PupiLo^d; the state of a scholar. 
rank Pbeb, a nobleman. 

TESRoge, the state or rank of a peer. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVI, 

TIIB SUFFIXB8, LT, LIKB, WIS8* 

Xy and like are different forms of the same suffix. They 
are derived from a Saxon word, and mean like. They ex- 
press resemblance, and sometimes manner. Wise is a Saxon 
word, and means manner. 



LT. 



JJKK' 



WISE. 



Man, the male of the human specie& 

MAN/y, like a man. 

Friend, one attached to another by loTe. 

Friend/^, like a friend, 
n Woman, the female of the human species. 

blanee, "VVoMAN/iArtf, like a woman. 

or Cold, not warm to the touch. 
Manner, Cou)Zy, in a manner cold. 

Rude, rough, not refined. • 

BuDE/y, in a manner rude^ or a rude manner. 

Like, equal in some way. 

LixEimM^ in like manner. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 

THE SUFFIXES, LESS AND SOLIE. 

Less is a common suffix. It comes from a word which 
means to hose or separate. Its common meaning is without^ 
wanting something. 

Some is derived from a Saxon word, denoting a certain 
quantity. Its sense, in common usage, is quantity in a greater 
or less degree. 



LESS. 



80MR^ 



Gash, ready money. 

Cash/«m, without ready money. 

Feuep, what is produced by the earth. 

Feuit/«m, without fruit. 

BLrruE, cheerful 

BLriHKAom^ somewhat cheerful. 

Glad, joyous. 

QrhkDtome^ somewhat joyoim 

Mbttlc, spirit, ardor. 

MBTTLExome; somewhat spirited. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVIII. 

THE SUFFIX, FUL. 

The suffix, ful^ is of Saxon origin. It is derived from a 
word wliich means complete. It commonly means ibound- 
ing in. 



FUL. 



Hope, the expectation of future good. 

HoPE/ii/^ abounding in hope. 
Abound' Faurr, the productions of the earth. 
tnff tn, ]^Bjjj-^(l^ abounding in fruit 

Care, toil, or anxiety. 

Caek/W, abounding in care. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXIX. 

THE SUFFIX, INO. 

Ing is to important suffix, and forms a large class of deri- 
vative words. It commonly means tending to or continuing 
to: laugh, laughing; shame, shamtVi^r. 



Cleansi^ to make clean. 
Tending CLSANstfi^, tending to make clean, 
to. Amusi^ to please, or entertain. 
J AMUstn^, tending to amuse. 

"^ Walk, to move with the feet 

Continu- WALKt'n^, continuing to move with the itet 
ing to. Watts, to make marks ^ith a pen. 

"Wsiringf continuiilg to make marks with a pen. 



insthuotion xl. 

THE BlTFFIXESf WABD, BBN. 

Ward, as a suffix, is added to nouns and forms adverbs. 
It is derived from a word which means to turn to. Its com- 
mon meaning is towards^ in a certain direction. JEm is a 
Saxon suffix, and has the sense of place. 



HovK, th3 place where one lires. 
^ - HoMEward^ towards home. 

Heavxx, tlie place overhead, the skjythe place of 6od*iB throne. 

RswEJitoardf towards heaven. 

North, a point in the heavens. 
Place. NoftTHwardi towards the north. 

East, the point of the heavens where the sun nsea^ 

EASTtfm^ the place of the rising of the suzl 



WARD. 



ERN. 
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THE StTFFdt) ^, SK. 

This suffix is derived from an old Saxon -word, and haa 
the sense of giving or bestowing. In* its common usage, it 
has two meanings. It is added to nouns to make adjectives, 
and means Tnade of. It is added to adjectives to make verbs, 
and means to make. 



K, EN. 



Oak, a tree, or a certain wood. 
\rnAM f ^^^^^ made of oak. 

•'' Silk, the thread produced by a worm. 
SiLKefi) made of silk. 
Soft, yielding to the touch. 
SoFTen^ to make soft* 
* Blaok, a color. 
BLAOK^n^ to make black. 



INSTRUCTION XLII. 

i^B stTmrut, T. 

This suffix isi of Saxon origin, and has the sense of hold- 
ing or possessing. It has now three meanings : little^ place 
where, and quality. Baker, bakery, and might, mighty, are 
instances. 

tXEftClSil. 

BABy, a little young child. 

Nurse, to nourish as a babd. 1 

NuBSEB, one who nourisheft. ) 
PIdc$ ibhere^ NuRSBEy, the place where a child is nursed. 

Fisn, to take fish. ) 

Fisher, one who taked fish. ) 

FisHSRy, the place where fish are takeiL 

Might, power. 
-^ .. MiOHTy, the quality of power. 

^^'^•'^ ^/- CRAFt, cunning. 

CaArry, the quality of cunning. 
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INSTRUCTION XUII. 
fBE sufhz, er. 

^ is an important suffix, and forms a large number of 
words that a^-e names of agents. It has the sense of agent, 
or doer, 

EXERCISE. 

Plough, to turn up the soil with the plough. 
Ploughs, one ^tv^ho turns up the soil with a plough. 
J ^^^'' ^ Slumber, to sleep. 
* one who ^^UMBER^r, one who sleeps. 
Mow, to cut with a scythe. 
Mower, one who cuts with a scythe. 

INSTRUCTION XLIV. 
PREFIXES. 

Derivative words are formed by prefixes, as well as 
suffixes and terminations. Misgaide is an instance. 

The word, prefix, is derived from two Latin terms, mean- 
ing to fasten on before. It. is the name of the letter or letters 
which we place before radical words to form derivative ones. 
MiSj in the word misguide, is a prefix, because it is fastened 
on before the radical word, guide. 

The prefixes are as follows : a, be, for, to, mis, out, in, of 
or off, over, under, with, mid, un, in or em, on, up, doivn, n, 

I NSTR UCTION XLY. 
THE PREFIX, A. 

The prefix, a, as it appears in English, has a twofold ori- 
gin. In one case, it is derived from a word that has the 
force of did. It adds force to the meaning of the word to 
which it is added: drift, adrift. In the other case, it comes 
from a word, meaning on or upon: bed, abed. 
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XXERCISlb 

Bisi^ to raise oneselfl 

^aiSB, to stand ap. 

Wakk, to rouse from sleep. ' 

AwAKEf to rouse up from deepw 

Bed, a couch to sleep on. 

^BED, on or in the bed. 

Loft, an elevation. 

^LOFT, on an elevation, abov«u 



INSTRUCTION XLVI. 

THE PBSFIX, BE. 

The prefix, he, comes from a root whicli means to press close 
or near. Its common meanings are, nearness^ closeness, on, 
and by. 



Deck, to clothe. 

BeoECK, to clothe with taste. 

Set, to place. 

•mn i II ^fiSET, to place on or about 

BE. i Jiy, an. ^^^^ ^^ ^^.^^ ^.^j^ 

BeooiiK, to come on, or into. 

Drop, to full in drops. 

J^ennop, to fall on, or over, in dropai 



INSTRUCTION XLVII. 
THE PBEFIXES; FOB, TO, 

For, as a prefix, lias a twofold origin and meaning. It is 
derived, in one case, from a word, the sense of which is, to 
go forth, or away: bid,/drbid. In the other case, it comes 
from a word, meaning before: /orwardj/orlie. 
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FOR 



TO. 



Fttrtit, 
away. 

Before, 

BefwB, 
€Ut now. 



tXKBOIBB. 

Beab, to earrj. 

FoTBEAR, to carry fortib, cft away. 

Give, to bestow. 

FoTQivE, to giy« awaj, or out of eight 

Lie, to lay. 

ForLTR, to lie before^ 

Day, the time the Bun id risible. 

7'o'DAYf the present tiine the smi 16 viaihle. 

2f<>GETHEB, in company with. 



It comes to us 
It has, in'com- 
The prefix, mw, 



INSTRUCTION XLVlll. 

THE FBEFIX, MIS. 

Mis is one of our most striking prefixes, 
fi'om a word which means to fatl^ or err. 
mon usage, the sense of the word, to miss. 
has two meanings. The one is, wrong ; as in mistake, to 
take wrong. The other is, not; as in mwlike, not to like. 

Sbape, to give form to a thing. 
■^^ff^g MissuAPBy to shape wrong, or fail of the right rfiape, 
ami88. Call, to name. 

i/ii«CALL» to name wtong. 

Seem, to appear or become. 

Misitvu, not to become. 

Trust, to confide in. 
Ifot i/t«TRU8T, not to confide in. 

Beseem, to 6uit or £ii. 

JI/mbeseem, not to fit. 



MIS. 



INSTRUCTION XLIX. 
THE PREFIXES, OUT, IN, OF OB OFF. 

Out and in are of Saxon origin. Out comes from a word 
that means beyond. It has two meanings, beyond and wiih* 
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<yut. In has its origin in a word wliicli means to inclose. 
Its sense, in common usage, is tviihin, as opposed to without. 





* Weiga, to t>e heavy. 




OtUw^iQB, to be heayy beyond anoiher. 


OUT. 


Beyond, Watoh, to guard. 




without. OutwAToa, to guard beyond another. 




Wall^ a defense. 




OutwAUj, the wall without 




BasED, to produce. 




/fiBRED, produced within. 
WUhtn. g^^^jj^ jjjg ^^y^^ ^f ^ vessel 


IN. 




inBOARD, within board. 


OF, 


Out of. Set, a shoot 


OFF. 


from, Of&sr, a shoot from an old plant 



INSTRUCTION L. 



THE PREFIXES, OVEB, UNDElL 



Over is a simple prefix. It has its origin from a word 
which means io pass, and then to pass over. It has two mean- 
ings, above and across, or beyond: leap, overleap; look, 
overlook. 



OVER. 



UNDER. 



Above. 



Look, to view with the eye. 

OverLOOKf to view above. 

Count, to rate or reokon. 

OvercousT, to rate above valua 

Pass, to go by. 
AeroBB OverPABB, to go across. 

*^ _ Gaow, to increase in size. 
Befoto ^^'^^^'^t ^ ^°^ beyond what is fit 

or WariE, to form lettert . 
beneatk, UhderwRvtE, to forifa letters under something else. 
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INSTRUCTION LI. 
THB PBBFIX, WITH, MID, 

The prefix, with, comes from a word wliicli means to press 
and then join. Its common sense is against: hold, unth' 
hold. 



WITH 



MH). 



Stand, to be firm. 

WUhsTAJSD, to stand against 

Draw, to take out 
AgaiMt h^^Adraw, to take from, draw against 

Hold, to possess or retain. 

WiihiioLD, to possess against 
Middle, Day, the time the sun is visible. 
or with, MidDAY, the middle of the time he is visible — noon. 



INSTRUCTION Lll. 
THB PEKFIXBS, FN, IN, ON. 

Un has two meanings, which require attention. When 
placed before adjectives, it has the sense of not: able, ten- 
able. When placed before some verbs, it gives them the 
OPPOSITE sense: bend, unbend] twist, untwist. 

In has also two meanings as a Saxon prefix. It means 
within: case, incase. It means, in some cases, more, in- 
creasing the sense of the word to which it is joined : closOi 
to shut ; twclose, to shut around. 



UN, 



Not 



Aback, 



Able, having power. 
VnABLBf not having power. 
Bind, to tie with care. 
UhhivD, to untie or loose. 
Twist, to unite by winding. 
UhTWist, to separate by unwinding; 
Bend, to work by straining. 
&ABEND, to bend back again. 
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IN, EM. 



ON. 



Bkkd, pPodcicecL 
. /nBRED, produced within. 
mtMii. g^^^ brought forth. 

insoRN, brought forth within. 

Set, fixed position. 
^P^^ Onssi, an attack upon an enemy. 



INSTRUCTION Llll. 
THB PEEFIXBB, UP, DOWN. 

m 

ZPp and dx)wn^ as prefixes, are easily understood. They 
are opposed to each, up having the sense of ahfty and down^ 
the sense of hehw: bear, t/pbear, cfoz^/nbear. 



UP. 



DOWN. 



Aloft, 



Bdow. 



EZEBdBB. 

Lift, to raise by force. 

C/puFT, to raise aloft by force. 

Beae» to carry. 

r^BEAB, to carry aloft 

Cast, to throw. 

DownoA&% thrown below. 

Bight, straight 

i>oumRiGHT, straight down, or belov. 



INSTRUCTION LiV. 
THE PBSFnC, K. 



The prefix, n, is used in a few cases, and always has the 
sense of not — a privative meaning. It gives an opposite 
sense to the word to which it is added. 



N. 



Not 



BZXRCISB. 

EimxR, one of two. 
i^EiTHSs, not one of the twok 
Ever, always, all time. 
i^TsvER, not any time. 
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inmiucTioN LV. 

THE OLABBOWAXiaa GW WOSDfi. 

Thebe is a likeness or resemblance in words as well as in 
other things. It is easily traced in the form of such words 
as boyhood, girlhood, msiuhood, and priestAood; in the origin 
of words like fathers, fatherly, fatherhood, and fathertike. It 
is also seen in the kinds of words, as names of things, rock, 
tree, river, or names of qualities, white, tvise, good. This 
hkcness leads us to group words together. The exercise is 
one in classification, and is very useful. 

The classification of wards is the arranging of them in famir 
lies, according to their resemblances. It makes their study 
easy and agreeable. 

1. Besemblance of form. Words have form ; and in it we 
trace a marked likeness. This likeness is important, becfiuBe 
it points out their meaning. It is seen in the following 
group of words: childless, fruitless, aimless, hopefes^. Like- 
ness of form is traced in the prefixes, terminations, and 
suffixes. 

2. Besemblance of origin. Many words have a common 
origin, and belong naturally to the same family. This is 
seen by removing the prefixes, terminations, and suf- 
fixes. It may be seen in the following words : fruitfes^, 
frui^J, {rmtjidness, un&mtful, unfrmyidness. 

8. Besemblance of kind. All the words, in the English 
language, are signs of things. They belong to great classes, 
according to the things for which they stand: names of 
things, names of qualities, names of what things do, names 
of relations of things, names of connections of things; 
names of modifications, and names of substitutes ; or nounsi 
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adjectives, verbs, prepositioBS, ooBJuuctiojos, adverbs, and 
pronouns. 

4. Besemhlanoe of topics. Words are signs of things, or 
are connected in some way with them. Here is a striking 
resemblance, and one of the greatest importance. The sixty 
thousand words, that compose the English language, may all 
be arranged and studied under a limited number of topics, ox 
divisions of the objects of nature and art; such topics, or 
divisions, for instance, as home, the family, and instruments. 

Studied according to these four kinds of classificatum, 
words assume a new interest — an interest as new and pleas- 
ing as that of Botany. Orthography becomes attractive, and 
is easily understood. 

INSTRUCTION LVI. 
9BX BTTTBT OF WOBB8. 

The plan of study, in Orthography, may now be laid down. 
Words are the objects. These may be viewed as we view 
any other objects, and reduced to a simple system. The 
exercises of study may be conducted according to a given 
model. 

Are the words spoken ? The ear and organs of voice are 
to be exercised. Are they written ? The eye and hand 
are to be u,sed. Do we wish to trace their descent ? Know- 
ledge is required. Do we wish to spell, define, and use 
them ? Practice is needed. It is wise to look at what is to 
be done, aud know how to do it 

1. The ^Tcen word. It requires the use of the EAB and 
OBGANS OP VOICE, and attention to the 90UNTO that com- 
pose it, SYLLABLES, ACCENT, aud QUAin^ITY. 

2. The written word. To irrite a word requires the iw 
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of the EYE and hakb, and attention to lettebs and spelt^- 

ING. 

3. The hinds of words. The origin and descent of words 
are to be noticed. Words are to be viewed as simple or 
compound, radical or derivative, and their composition or 
derivation, if they are compound or derivative, pointed 
out. . 

4. The sense of words. Words stand for something or 
other, and their meaning is to be known by seeing or feeling 
the things for which they stand. To neglect this, is to over- 
look the main point. It is not enough to speak and write 
the word, upbear^ or even tell that it is a derivative word, 
being derived from the radical word, hedr^ by the prefix, up. 
Its sense must be known. Upbear is to carry any thing 
abft. 

5. The use of words. Words are the materials of language, 
and have a use in forming it. The use follows their mean- 
ing, and is known fully in instances. I defined the word, 
upbear. It is not enough. It is only understood when I 
can use it properly. The eagle upbears his prey. 

6. The classified word. Every word belongs to some 
family of words, and is understood best when seen in con- 
nection with its family. It is to be viewed accordingly in 
TA&form, origin^ hirtd, and the topic to which it belongs. The 
word, MOTHERLY, in its form, is like all words that end in 
ly: in its origin, it is connected with mothers, motherZtX:^?, 
and all words derived from mother ; in its kind, it is a deriv- 
ative adverb, and when viewed in the topic to which it 
belongs, directs our attention to a female parent, especially 
one of the human race. 

Such is an outline of the things that enter into studies 
in Orthography. They should find a place in every exercise. 
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INSTRUCTION LVII. 
TUB XA.TBBIiXS OF ANttlVO-SAXON ORTHOaRiPHT* 

The end of tlie first part is reached; and we now stand 
on an elevation, from which we can look back on our course. 
The materials of Anglo-Saxon Orthography are recalled. 
We are ready for its studies. Before we enter upon them, 
let us take a general review of what we have done. 

1. The English language is a mixed one, and is made up 
of words from various living and some dead languages. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon part is by far the most important, 
especially for childhood. It was introduced by the Angles 
and Saxons, A.D. 450. 

S. The words from this source are the materials of Anglo- 
Saxon orthography. They should form the basis of our 
language. 

4. They are to be studied in their structure. The simple and 
compound, radical and derivative words must be examined. 
Each of these divisions of words is to be carefully studied. 
The first meaning of the simple word is to be secured. The 
union of two or more simple ones, to form a compound word, 
is to be noticed. The derivative word is to be traced to its 
root, and the way in which it was formed, attentively ob- 
served, 

5. The formation of the compound and derivative words 
is of prime importance. It exercises the mind of the child, 
in the building of derivative words. It constantly directs his 
attention to the radical word and its meaning^ and also to the 
changes which this meaning undergoes by the addition of 
PREFIXES arid SUFFIXES. As we study the formation of 
Anglo-Saxon words, in this way ; we are studying the his- 
tory, of the minds and hearts, of our forefathers. Every 
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word is a record. Every change, the word undergoes, is an 
eventj that tells us how they thought and felt. 

6. The TERMINATIONS, SUFFIXES, and PREFIXES demand a 
marked attention. These we will now present at one view, 
leaving it to the child to recall their meanings. 



NOUNS. 



ADJECTIVES. 



VERBS. 



TEEMINATIONS. 

a. 

es, 

en, 

• change of 

vowel. 



SUFFIXES. 
— kin. 



PBEFIXS& 



-ock. 
"ling. 



Amhf Am- 

Be 

For : — 

Oe 



ster, 
-r. 



-est 



-^ 




• a change of Mis — 
vowel. Mid- 
Out^ 
Over- 



Of 0/- 

On 

With — 
Un 



Under 

Jn or Em- 



Jyjike, vnse, Up- 



-d. 
-ed. 

- change of 
vowel. 



-less. 



-ful, 
—ing. 
—erriy ward. 



Dovon- 

N 

To 



-n, en, 
-er. 



Thus close the materials of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. 
The child is now ready to enter upon the study of the struc- 
ture, meaning, and use of Anglo-Saxon words. These ma- 
terials are to him, what drafts, plans, and drawing materials 
are to the young architect. He is now prepared to build up 
and to use the words, which are to compose the language of 
his whole life on earth. 
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STUDIES 



ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

0T17DIB8 m ANGLO-SAXON OBTHO0UAVHT. 

The orthography of our language, in its wide sense, is a 
rich and pleasing study. It deals with the spoken word, and 
exercises the ear and organs of voice. It deals also with the 
turitten word, and educates the eye and hand. The sense 
of touch fixes the forms of words upon the. mind. It re- 
quires us to attend to simple sounds, letters, accent, and 
quantity, and by so doing, calls into play every part of our 
nature. More than all this : it brings the mind in contact 
with the formation of words, their origin, descent, meaning, 
and use. 

In the following Studies, all theso things are unfolded. 
The words are written in groups, under great divisions of 
thought, as Home, House. A radical word 13 defined and 
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used in an interrogative sentence, to supply the child with an 
instance of its use. He uses the same word in an answer ; 
and thus gets the /?rm of speech in conversation. The huild- 
ing or formation of words follows. It is made visible. In 
addition to this, he is led to notice the changes of form and 
meaning, which they undergo, by terminations, prefixes^ and 
suffioces. 

CHAPTER II. 
A PLAN OP BTXTDT. 

This is the written study. After it has been presented 
and corrected, the child is then to repeat the study orally, 
attending to the pronunciation, spelling, meaning, and use of 
each word. 



MOTHER, the female parent of man. 

Is a mother dear to a child! 
8f more than one — — — 



•4e88f without a • 
-/y, like a ■ 



Un lyt not like a ■ 



A PBEPABBD STUDY. 

MOTHER, the female parent of man. 

A mother is dear to a child. 
MoTHER«; more than one female parent of maxL 
Motiier/«s^ without a female parent of man. 
Mother/^, like a female parent of man. 
CTnMOTHEB/y, not like a female parent of man. 

The Study, it will be seen, is unfolded in the following 
order : 

L The radical word is defined: thus, Mother, the female 
parent of man. 
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11. An interrogative sentence is given, in which the radical 
word is used : thus, Is a mother dear to a child ? 

ni. The pupil is always to answer, by repeating the interro- 
' gative sentence in a declarative form : thus, A mother is 
dear to a child. 

IV. The plural of the radical word is the next thing in order ; 
which is to be spoken and written, with its definition : 
thus, Mothers, more than one female parent of man. 

V. The radical word is then given with its different suffixes 
emd pre/ioces^ each of which are to be defined. 

VI. This is the order of every Study. The repetition will 
fix indelibly the radical words and their derivatives, with 
their meanings, in the mind of the child. 



C H AFTER III. 

HOME. 

Home is the nursery of all studies. Here we begin to 
gather up the words that compose our language. Here we 
wisely commence their study. Written and oral speech 
should take the same course. This is our view. Grouping 
the words of our language under proper topics, we begin 
their study at home, and go forth .to the wide world. 

FIB8T 8TT7DY. 



Home, whatever may be its character^ is the spot that is 
sacred to the heart. 
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HoME^ «. the place where one liyeeL -hrtdt brought up at — — . 

Is home a pleasant place ? mtide, formed at — — 

9y more than one built, shaped at ■ 

Jy , like home ; coarse. spun, spun or wrought at ■ 

4ier, more dioellinff, liying at — — — 

■liest, most siek, grieved for 

^i7y, in a manner like — sicknesa, state of grieving fo? 

■lineas, state of being 

ard, towards stead, the place- of — 

> brought forth at — — 

SEOOND BTV 1>1[ , 



A HOUSE, as an abode for man, is a building closely con- 
nected with onr lives. 



Housed ». a building to live in. less, without ■ 

1b m house a work of man ? hold, thowj who live in a - 

-s, more than one ^— h older, one who owns - 



House; v. to cover, or put in a house, keeper, one who k«eps - 

^ does voifii the mistress of a - 



-d; did iw/e/y, like- 



IJ h , to put out of a — ^— room, space in a ■ 



-«^ does vfTf^ht, the builder of a - 

-4 did doff, a dog that guards a - 

THIED STTIDT, 



OUTHOUSES. 



Outhouses are appendages to every pleasant home in 
the country. They are found adjoining the dwelling-house 
axaong all civilized people, and add much to its convenience. 

OuTHOXTSE, a building without the one s, buildings for 

in which we live. Wood ■, a building to keep — 

Is an outhouse useful ? - Hen •, a building for • 



-«, more than one building Summer > a building in a garden 



without I for ■ 

OB , a building for ■ 
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Town— 
lives • 



a house in which one 



Barn, an outhouse for grain and cattle. 
Sued, an open building for cattle. 
Stabli^ an outhouse for catUe. 

y to put in a stable. 

Sy does put in 



-ee^ did put in • 



Ckib, the manger of a stable. 
Rack, an open frame from which cat- 
tle eat hay. 
Stali^ a stand for a horse or ox. 

1 to put into a stall. 

-a, ed, ing ■ 



—fedf fed or fattened in ■ 



FOXTETH STUDY. 



KINDS OF HOUSES. 



Houses, in wliicli- man lives, differ very much in form, 
size, and convenience. They range from the Indian wig- 
wam to the royal palace. 



Hut, & a mean house to liye in. 
Have the Irish huts ? 

Hovel, & a rude dwelling-house. 
Did the Saxons live in hovels \ 

Got, ». a small rude house. 
Did our forefathers live in cotsf 

ieTt one who 

Cottage, a small house for poor per- 
sons to live in. 



Are cottages now very tasteful ? 
r, one who 



Hall, & a manor-house — a house for 
courts of justice to meet in. 
Are halls noble dwelling-houses? 

Castle, & a fortified dwelling house. 
Are there many old castles in Eng- 
land! 



VIFTH STUDY. 



GROUPS OF HOUSES. 



Man is a social being, and builds his houses near each 
other. He is weak, and needs protection. This also leads 
men to group their houses, to live in neighborhoods. 



Hamlet, «. a cluster of houses. 
Is liamlH the name of a small dus- 
ter of houses? 
Town, «. a group of houses larger 
than a Tillage. 

3* 



Were towns once only fortified 
hills? 

ishf like 

less, without 

— — AotiM a house in — 
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hcUl, a building for public busi- 
ness in a 

clerk, an officer who keeps the 
records of the town. 

s-man, one of the same town — 



a selectman to do businesSb 



-talkf the common talk of a > 

•*hip, the district of a 

», more than one district 



BoBouon, a fortified town; also an 
incoi*porated town. 



0IXTH STTIDT. 



THE PASTS OF A HOUSE. 



The house, like every other objectj has parts. These 
require notice. It is only by dividing a subject that we 
master it. For this purpose, we return to look at the names 
of the parts of a house. 



Side, <. the broad or long part of a 

thing. 

Has a house two sides ? 

OiU f the side without 

In ^ the side within 

End, 8. the narrow part of a thing. 

Has a house two ends ? 
DooB, «. a passage into a house. 
past, the upright timber by the 

Sill, 8. the wood or stone under the 

door or window. 
Boom, s. an apartment in a house. 

y, abounding in 

. inesSf the state of abounding in 

Bed , a room to sleep in. 

KncHEN, a room used for cooking in. 
ioorkf work done in 



-maidf a female serrant • 



Court, an uncovered space before a 

house. 
Hearth, «. the pavement or stone on 

which the fire is. made. 
Roof, a. the cover of a 

ing, continuing to ^ or the 

materials. 

less, without 

Floor, s. the bottom part of a house 

or room. 
«, dods lay a 



-ed, did lay a - 



-inff^ continuing to lay — 
or the materials. 

- leas, without a 

Gati[^ a large door, or entrance. 
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BXYEKTH 8TUDT. 
HOUSEHOLD-STUFF. 



A BUILDING in itself does not form a home. It must be 
furnished with many articles to meet the wants of those 
who are going to dwell in it A house needs furniture. 



HousEHOLi>-STUFF, the furniture of a 

house. 

Had the Saxons much household- 
stuflff 
Bed, 9. a piece of furniture to sleep on. 

Are beds useful articles f 

A 1 in or on 

room, an apartment in which is 

a bed. 

ateoidt a frame to support a bed. 

posi, the upright part of a bed- 
stead. 
clothet, the clothes nsed with a 

bed. 
BoLSTEB, 8, a cushion for the head. 

f to support with a bolster. 

^«, ed, irtff, does , did , 

continuing to 

Pillow, s. a cushion for the head 

smaller than a bolster. 

1 to lay on a pillow. 

Sy «d, ing ■ 



Sheet, «. a broad piece of under- 
cover for a bed. 

Washstand, b. a piece of furniture to 
wash at. 

Bowl, «. a hollow vessel to hold wa- 
ter. 

SiooL^ a seat without a back. 

Stove, a an iron article of furniture 
in which fire is made. 

Pan, 9, a hollow vessel 

Cradle; & a trough-like instrument 
placed on rockers, for rocking ba- 
bies. 

Crook, an earthen vessel. 

Dish, a broad open vessel used for 
meat 

Fork, «. an instrument with points 
nsed for lifting food. 

Knife, «. a cutting instrument with a 
sharp edge. 

Cup, «. a small vessel used to drink 
out ot 



CHAPTER IV. 

qoubehold. 



A HOUSE always leads ns to think of the inhabitants. It 
is a place for the abode of man. But man does not dwell 
in it alone. He is a social being ; and when we see a dwell- 
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ing-house, we think of the household — ^a family bound 
together by dear domestic ties, 

XIOHTn STXTDT. 
HUSBAND AND VrUFE, 

When God made man, he made woman also, and united 
them in marriage. Then, they became husband and wife. 
Therefore shall a man leave father and mother, and cleave 
unto his wife, and the twain shall be one flesh. 



Household, those who dwell in the «, ed, ing ■ 



same house under one head. man, a man who tills - 



Do a husband and wife make a Wife, a woman joined to a man. in 

household ? marriage. 

C Tf one who owns -^^^ «, less 

Husband, a man joined to a woman hood, the state of - 



hj marriage. Eimae ^ the female head of a 

Husband, to manage and rule with house, 

oare. 

NINTH STTJDT. 
FATHER AND MOTHER. 

Father and mother are dear names, and should always 
be spoken in love. What child can ever repay the care 
and love of his parents ? 

Father, the male parent of man. Motheb, the female parent of man. 

Should we honor our father ? s, ly, litieaa, lessneas, leas 

— — », less, ly, like, liness, lessness, Uh , not 

Un , not hood, the state of 

, the state of inrlata, the mother of a hua- 

-^rirlaw, the father of one's hue- band or wife. 



band or wife. Step ■ , a mother by marriage. 

^ Btep ^ a father by marriage. Foster , a nurse— one who takes 

Foster , one who takes the the place of 

place of a father. 
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TENTH STUDT. 
CHILDBEir. 



Children are an heritage of the Lord, 
an honor to his parents. 



A wise child is 



Child, offspring. 
Is a good child a blessing ? 

rerif more than one 

t«A, like, iafdi/, ishneMj hood 

Foster J a child nursed by a wo- 
man not the mother, or brought up 
by a man not the father. 
Son, a male child. 
— — «; leaa 



■shipy the office or rank - 



Foster — j a son not by birth. 

in-law, the husband of a daughter. 

Daughter, a female child. 

s, less, ly, liness 

. in-law, a wife of a son. 

BaoTHEB, a male child born of the 
same father and mother. ' 
a, ly, liness, like — 
Uh , not 



inrlaw, the husband of a sla- 
ter. 

Foster , a male child fed by 

the same nurse. 

Jlalf , brother by one parent 

Sister, a female child born of the 
same father and mother. 

8, ly, liness, like, less 

Uh , not ^ 



-hood, the state - 



in-law, the wife of a brother. 

Foster , a iemale child nui'sed by 

the same person. 

ffcUf , a sister by one 

Bairn, a child. 

Kin, a relation by blood. 

Kindred, relation by birth or mar- 
riage. 



BLETENTH STUDY. 



From the earliest times, some men and women have 
waited on others. These have been known as servants. 
They form a useful class of mankind, and should be treated 
kindly. 



Cook, a servant who prepares food 

for the table. 

Is a cook useful ? 
Cook, to prepare food for the table. 
9, edf ing 



Kitchen-maid, a female serrant who 
does the work of the kitchen. 

House-maid, a female servant who 
keeps a house dean. 
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AVasheb-woman, a woman who washes 

clothes. 
IIiEBLiNG, one who works for wages. 

Plough-man, a man who 

Carman, a man who drives 

Teamstsb, one who drives — 



Shepherd, a man who tends sheep. 
FooT-MAN, a servajit who waits on 

foot 
SrstvARD, a man who manages the 

affairs of a household. 
Henchman, one who serves another. 



TWELFTH 8TUDT. 



The first care of a honseliold is food. Wtat shall we 
eat and what shall we drink, are important questions. 
Food is needed to keep a household alive. 



Food, anything eaten to support life. 
Wliatisfood? 

les^ without — 

Bread, food made from flour. 
'€89f without — 

corn from the flour of 



which • 



which 



'Stuff, all kinds of flour from 



Barm, yeasty the scum of beer used 

to make 

Meat, any kind of food. 
Bough, a mass of kneaded flour. 

nut, a round cake made of 

Loaf, «. a mass of dough baked. 



Ham, the thigh of a hog or pig^ salted 

and smoked. 
Milk, a white fluid obtained from 

female animals. 

leas, y, ily, iness 

maid, a woman who 

-pail, an open vessel for 

-pan, a hollow open vessel 

Milk, to take away Uie milk from the 

animaL 

8, ed, ing 

BuTTEii, the oily substance obtained 

from milk by churning. 

milk, milk from which 

Cheesi^ the curd of milk pressed. 



THIBTEBKTH 8TVDY. 



Clothing is an early want of man. Next to food, it 
claims the care of the household. What shall we put on, is 
a question that is connected with the comfort and existence 
of the family. 

than 



Cloth, «. stuff made of woollen, linen, 
or cotton fibre. 



Is woollen clolh warmer 
linen f 
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Clothe, to coyer with garments made 
of cloth. 

•9, edy inff, ier - 



cr«- 



, to take off < 



Cloth]S9» garments made of cloth. 
hrufhy a brush to 



ketf a basket for 
-line^ a line for - 



Mantle^ & a loose outside garment. 
, to cover, to spread over. 
-9, ed, ing 



Unr- 



, to iwicover - 



Belt, «. a girdle or band worn round 

the waist 
Cap, «. a cover for a man or boy's 

head. 
Sleeve, the part of the garment that 

covers the arm. 

/ egg, without ' 

Sleeve, to furnish with sleeves. 

», ed, ing 

TiFPET, a garment for the neck. 



Hood, «. a covering for the head of a 
woman. 

— -, to cover the head. 

«, edf ing, leas — — 

Hosi; a covering for the leg. 

ier, one who deals in 

iery, the practice of dealing in 
all kinds of hose. 

Glove, a. a cover for the hand. 

, to cover the hand. 

«, ed, ing, less, er . 

Shoe, <. a covering for the foot 

less, without 

— , to cover the foot with a shoe. 

s, ed, ing 

maker, one who makes 

string, a string to fasten a — 

Hat, 8, a cover for the head. 

band, a band that 

box, a box for 

brush, a soft brush — 
e r, one who makes — 



CHAPTER V. 
MAN. 

From home and the household, we turn to take a closer 
view of man. He is the great object of study, and lends a 
charm to every thing connected with him. The house, the 
food, the clothing, and the furniture of home, are objects of 
interest, because they are connected with man. 

VOTTBTEBNTH STUDY* 
HAN. 

** The proper Btndj of mauUDd is man." 

Man, a male of the human race. hood, the state of — 

Has man both a body and soul ? Men, more than one 
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Man, to furnish with men, as a ahipt Fellow, a companion of Hh^ same 

' 9, edf ing kind. 

/y, like, linets, fid, fiUiy Folk, men in general 

Un ^ to deprive Gawk, a poor simpleton. 

, the race of y , the quality of - 



slayer, one who kills — Boob, a rude countryman. 

slaughter, the unlawful killing ish, somewhat like 

Swain, a young farmer. 

Woman, a female of the human race. Guest, a visitor from a distance. 

Women, more than one. Heathen, a man who does not know 

ish, hood, ly, like, liness the true God. 

kind, the race of ish 

h ater, one who dislikes the Knave, a dishonest man. 

— ish, ishly, ishness 

PIPTBBKTn STUDY. 
THE BODY OF MAN. 

The body of man is wonderfully made. Every part of 
it is an instance of Divine skill. . Its study is rich in know- 
ledge. 

BoDT, the frame of an animal or man. Skin, to remove the skin. 

ly, less, liness «, ed, ing 

BoDT, to give shape to our thoughts. Fbami^ the bony skeleton. 

s , ed, ing s, less 

JSm , to form into — Flesh, the soft part of the body. 

dothes, covering for — y, iness, less, 

guard, the soldiers who guard brush, a brush for 

color, the color of— — 

Skin, the natural covering for the ^—</ie^, food consisting of 

body. monger, one who deals in — 

■ y , less, er — 

BIZTBENTH STUDY. 
THS HEAD— THE CHIEF PAbT OF THE BODT. 

The head of man is formed for the abode of a soul. 
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ThoTiglit and feeling sit on the human brow, 
called divine. 



The £ice is 



Head, 9. the upper part of the human 

bodj. 

Is tiie head the seat of the soul ? 

less, y, iness 

Head, to act as head or leader. * 

«, ed, ing 

— ocAe, pain in the — 

dreWf the covering for — — 

Fore f the front part of the — - 

Lip, 8. the border of the mouth. 

Lip, to kis& 

-— «, edf less — 

Nose, «. the ridge of the face. 

Nose, to smelL 

«, ed, ing 

Nostril^ the passage through the nose. 
Mouth, the outlet of the yoice. 
Mouth, to utter sounds with a swell. 

», edf ing, less, ful — 

Tooth, a bony substance growing out 

of the jaw. 
Tooth, to furnish with teeth. 

s, ed, ing, less — 
ToNGUi^ s. the instrument of speech 

and taste. 
Tongue, to talk, to chide. 

«, ed, ing, less 

Cheek, s, the side of the face below 

the eyes. 

, the bone of the — 



Chin, s, the lower part of the face. 
Brow, s, the ridges over the e^e. 
Eye, 8. the organ of sight 

less 

^~^all, the ball or apple of 

brow, the hairy arch over 

•^-^lance, a rapid look of 

lash, the line of hair on the eye* 

Ud. 

'^—lid, the cover of 

"■^-^ight, the view of 

'"-^ooth, the tooth under 

"^—mtness, one who sees a thing 

Eye, to view with 

s, ed, ing, er, less 

Eab, s, the organ of hearing. 

— acA«, a pain in 

'•"-cap, a cover for — 
'^^ap, the tip of — 

— nw^r, a ring for 

— tooar, a substance formed in — 
Bbain, s. the soft substance inclosed 

within the skuU. 

s, less, ish 

Necjk, the part of the body between 

the head and the chest. 
Tbboat, the front part of the neck. 
Napx^ the high joint of the neck be 

hind. 



BBTBNTBENTH STTTDY. 

nm chest, o& hiddus past of the body. 

The chest, or middle part of the body, contains the trea- 
sures of life. The lungs and heart are laid up in it 
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Chest, the part of the body from the 

neck to the belly. 

Ib the chest the seat of the heart t 
Bbeast, «. the fore part of — — 

bonef the bone of 

Breast, to meet in front, oppose. 

s, ed, ing 

Back, the hiftder part of —_ 

bonCj the bone of 

Back, to support 

8, ed, ififf 

Bib, 8, a bone which forms part of the 

frame of the chest 
Side, part where the ribs are. 
Lungs, the organs of breathing, con- 

sisting of air-cells. 

edi ie98 

Breath, the air taken in and expelled 

from the lungs. 

Ie88, lesmcM 



Breathe, to take in air and expel it 

•, ed, ing, er» 

Breathino-placb, a place 

timef a time to 

Heart, <. the vessel that holds the 

blood. 
leaSf /y, leaalyf lesaness — — 



"2/, full of - 
-ieVf more ■ 
-iest, most - 



LivEB, an organ that forms bile. 
Gall, a bottle-green fluid secreted by 

the gallbladder. 
Blood, the red fluid that flows from 

the heart 

y. »^y, iness, ier, testy leas 

Bleed, to let blood, or take it away. 

*, ed, ing -. 

Loin, the space between the false rib 

and hip-bone. 



EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 



THE UPPER LIMBS. 



The upper limbs of the hmnan body are useful instru- 
ments. The hand of man is a ceaseless wonder— a work of 
Divine skill. 



LitfB, «. a branch of the body. 

Are the limbs instruments ? 
Arm, s. the limb reaching from the 

shoulder to the hand. 
Shoulder, s. the joint connecting the 

arm and body. 

blade, the bone of ' 

Shoulder, to push with -^— ^ 
-«, ed, ing - 



Elbow, «. the angle made by bending 
the arm. 

, space to bend 



Elbow, to push with • 
-s, ed, ing - 



Hand, s. the end of the arm — ^palm and 

fingers. 

y, ier, iest^ ilg, iness, lest 

Hand, to pass with the 

8, «4 ing 

Finger, one of the extreme parts of tibe 

hand. 

p ost, a post with a ' 

Finger, to handle with — — <i-* 
^,0d,ing 
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Fist, 9, the closed hand. Thumb, «. the short thick finger. 

Knuckle, a joint of the finger. 

BTINBTKBNTn B T XT D T . 
THE LOWER LIMBS. 

The lower limbs are wisely formed for standing and 
walking. They unite strength, ease and grace in their move- 
ments. 

TmoH, «. that part between the body atoolf a stool for ^— 

and leg. • pathf a way for . 

Are both thighs alike ? hold, a hold for 

bone, the bone of man, a servant who goes — 

Hip, «. the fleshy part of the thigh. /«», without 

Knee, «. the joint of the thigh and Heel^ & the hind part of the foot. 

Step, the space between the feet 

ow, the round bone on Instep, the fore part of the upper 

Shin, «. the front part of the leg. side of 

Ankli^ 8, the joint between the leg Foot , the track of 

and foot Tos^ 8, one of the extreme parts of 
Foot, the lower end of the leg. _ 
8tep, the mark of -; — 

TWENTIETH STUDY. 
FRAME AND GLOTHINQ OF THE HITMAN BODY. 

The human body has a frame of bones which is clothed 
with flesh and skin. . Its outline is soft and beautiful. 

Bone, 8. a firm, hard substance, form- Flesh, the soft solids of the body. * 

ing the frame of the body. y, i/y, «W««, less > 

Are there many bones in the body ? brushy a brush to 

. y, less color^ the color of 

Breast — , the bone Skin, the natural cover of the body. 

Back , the bone y, less, iness, er 

GuEBK — ", the bone Skin, to strip off — 

Thigh — , the bone r- 1, ed, ing ' 
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Haib, a small thread-like substance^ 
growing out of the skin. 

y, ine88f le$8 

hrushf a brush to smooth 

elothf stuff made of — 



JSajl, s. the homy subtaDce on the 
upper sides of the fingers and toes. 
Beabd, the hair of the chin and face. 
lett, letdy. 



TWBNTT-PIEST 8TUDT. 



STATSB OF THB BODT. 



The states or conditions of tlie body require some notice. 
Among these, wOrk, play, rest, and sleep are the most 
pleasing. They are closely connected with a healthy and 
happy life. 



Work, labor, or active use of strength. 
Is work a means of health t 

», ing, er 

dby, a day on which • 



'home^ a house in which - 
a man employed in - 

■thopy a shop where 

Mrdike^ like a true - 



mansfUp, the state or skill of 

Under ^ work under or below 



Work, to labor in any way. 

s, ed, ing 

Plat, exercise for pleasure. 

— «, fulf /tt//y, fulness^ cr, ing. some, 

day^ a day given — 

ftf, a fellow at 



Plat, to take exercise for pleasure. 

», edy ing 

Rest, repose from labor. 
len^ lesdy, lesanesa. 



Uh , not 

Rest, to cease from labor. 

*, ed, ing. 

Slekp, repose from the use of body 

and mind. 

e r, ful, ftUneiSf lew, lessly, /«•- 

ness. 
y, abounding in 



ifiese, ily. 

Sleep, to repose from the use of body 

and mind. 

», ing 

toolking, walking in — ^— . 

Slept, did 

Wake, to rouse from sleep. 

A J to rouse up , Also, 

not asleep. 

/», ed, ing 

Health, a sound state of the body. 
fid, fidly, fitlness. 



-y, abounding in • 
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T WENT T-S BC OND S T U D T ^^ 

psopbrhes of thb bodt. 

Thd^GS and their nature are known by their properties — 
the impressions they make upon our senses. 



Fat, fleshy or plump. 
Ib a fat bodj pleasing to the eye f 

— ^y, nesa, Uh, y, iness 

Fat, to make fleshy or plump. 

«, ed, ing 

Fatten, to make fat 
-^ ed, ing, er - 



Leak, wantiiig flesh. 

nesSf er, eat 

Lean, that part of the flesh without 
fat 

faeed, haying a . 

Sound, entire, not diseased. 

er, est, nesa 

BuDDT, a lively flesh color. 

er, eet, nets 

Wan, pale, without color. 

— HW, M^ ly,neM 

Sweat, moisture on the skin. 
y, t/y, tfWM. 



Sweat, to give out moisture on the 
skin. 

*, ed, ing 

Lank, thin, and yielding to pressure. 

/y, nesa 

Gaunt, thin and hollow. 

■: /y, neaa 

Strong^ having much active force. 
er, est, ly 



-hold, a place of — 
-minded, a mind of - 



voiced, a voice of great - 



Strength, qiiality of being strong. 
en, to make 



-«, ed, ing, er, leu • 



Weak, having little active force. 

ly, neaa, 

side, a part that is 

sighted, having weak — 

Weaken, to become weak. 
ed, ing 



TWBNTT-THIRD 8 T IT D T . 
DISEASES OF THE BODT. 



Disease follows the steps of health in this world. " The 
tooth-ache, and the thousand ills that flesh is heir to." 



Sick, touched with disease. 
Is it painful to be sick ? 

e r, est, ish, ishly, ishness - 
ly, lines*, ness 

en . to make sick. 



-8, ed, ing - 



Pain, an uneasy feeling. 

*, ful, fully, fulness, less - 

Pain, to make uneasy. 
. s, ed, ing 
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Tamo, great paixu 
Aaa, eonstant pain. 
Acsk; to suffer pain. 

§, ed, ing 

An^ a doll sieknesa 

AiLt to trouble with sickneaa 

1, ed, iftg 

Im a bad state of health. 



Ague, a cold fit 

i$Iif ishness 

Blain, pustule or sore on the skin. 
Pimple^ an eleyation of the skin. 
y, ed, like 



Cboup, a disease of the liirottt 
Bldtd, without fl%ht 

Iff, ness 

Bund, to deprive of sightb 

«, ed, ing 

Deaf, without the sense of hearing. 

/y, neu 

- ew, to make deal 

^ ed, ing 

Dumb, without the power of speech. 
Lame, crippled in the lower limb. 

ly, nesa. 

Lame^ to cripple. 
8, ed, ing 



T W BNTT -r O UHTH 8 T IT D T . 

THE SENSES.' 

The senses are the instraments of the soiil. By them we 
gain a knowledge of things without us. They are noble 
instruments. The ear gives us music; the eye presents the 
beauties of the earth and heavens. 

Smelling, the sense by which we per- », ed, ing, er 

ceive odorsw Seeing, the sense bj which we per* 

Is smelling one of the fiye senses f ceive color, form, place, and difr; 

Smell, to perceive hj the nose. tance. 

J, edf er See, to perceive by the eye. 

Smell, the sense by which odors are Fore , to see 



noticed. 



-«, tng, er - 



Heaeii^g, the sense by which we per- Saw, did . 

oeive sounds. Seen, perceived by ■ 

Hear, to perceive by the ear. 



TWEWTT-FIFTH STUDY. 
THE SOUL. 

Man is something more than a living creature. He 
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tliinks, feels, and acts accountably. A sonl inhabits liis 
body. 

Soul, that part of man that thinke^ Uh ■ » not — - 

feelS) and acts. Mind, to fix our thoughts upon a 

Is the soul immortal t thing. 

», less «, ed, ing 

dsHtroying, ruining Hbaet, that part of man which is the 

——itirring^ rousing ■■ seat of the passions. 

suMuing, bringing under «, lest, Usily, fuly fully, y, ingn. 

Mind, that part of our nature that ily 

knows. Will, that part of the mind by which 
ie$s, fvX^ «/, tdnjM^, fully, fvl- we purpose or plan. 

nen ful, fully, fulneti, ingly, ingness. 

TWBNT T-S IXTH STUDY. 
STATES OF THE 80X7L. 

The soul of man appears in various states or conditions, 

all of which have an interest for us. 

Mood, temper of mind, or souL er, one who 

Should we live in a happy moodt Sin, to depart from what is good and 

y, abounding in right 

ily, iriMS 8, ed, ing 

Sound, entire, healthy, using all the Thinking, using the power of thought. 

powers. Think, to use the mind in forming 

ly, ne»8 notions. . 

Mad, disordered in mind or souL 8, ing, er 

ly, ness Thought, what is produced by think- 

en, to make disordered or furious ing. 

Ie88, ful, fully, le88ly, Ie88ne88, 

ed, ing Feeling, noticing things by the senseSi 

Bliss, happy and contented. Feel, to notice by the touch. 

f^f f^ht f*'^*^*9, less — 8, ing, ingly — ; — 

Sin, departure from what is good and Felt, did 

right Willing, choosing something. 

— fvd, fully, fvZness, less, lessly, less- Will, to choose an object or courseii 

fiess 8, ed, ing 
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Holt, whole in what is good and 
right 

ly, neu 

Wise, using knowledge properly. 
Wisdom, the right nse of knowledge. 



Guilt, a wicked condition. 
y , iM99^ ier, test, leu - 
WiOKZD, evil at heart 
/y, 1 



T WBNTT-SBV XNTH STUDT. 
PBOPSBTIBS OF THS SOUL. 

The soul has many interesting properties. It is good to 
name and know them. Such knowledge pr^ares us to be 
useful and happy. 



Thouohi; the product of thinking; 

power to think. 

Is thought the root of all know- 
ledge t 
Feelino, the power to learn by the 

senses, easily moved. 

Un , not 

Shame, a feeling produced by guilt 
ful, fully, fulness, less, lessly, 

lessness 

Shame, to put to shame. 

a, ed, ing 

Pride, great esteem of oneselt 

less, fvl 

Pbide, to indulge in pride. 

s, ed, ing, ingly 

Loath, unwilling, not inclined. 

fvl, ness, er 

some, somewhat 



LoATH^ to feel disgust at any thing. 

s, ed, ing, ingly 

Hate, great dislike. 

fitl, fully, fulness, r. 

Hate, to dislike greatly. 

s, ed, ing 

Hatred, hate amounting to enmity. 



Love, delight in any thing. 

8, less, ly, lily, er, liness 

Love, to delight in any thing. 

s, ed, ing, ingly 

Sorrow, pain of mind by some loss. 

8yful,fidly, less, fulness. 

Sorrow, to feel pain for the loss of 

something. 

s, ed, ing 

Woe, deep settled sorrow. 

ful, fully, fulness 

Hope, expectation of future good. 
»i/«A fully, fulness, l€8S,lessly, 

lessness 

Hope, to desire future good. 

s, ed, ing, er, ingly 

Fear, a painful feeling in view of 

future evil. 
^ /^» /w^ty, fulness, less, Ussly, 

lessness, 

Fear, to feel pain from future evlL 

s, ed, ing 

Dread, great fear. 

ful, fully, fulness, less, lessneu. 

Dread, to fear greatly. 

s, ed, ing 

Gladness, a kind of delight 
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Glad, pleased, 

■ '•'ly^ ftome^ someli/y sameness. 

Hunger, paia from want of food. 

^y, y 

Hunger, to feel paia from want of 

food. 
— — «, ed, ing 
TmEST, pain from want of drink. 

y , t/y, iness 

Thibst, to feel pain from want of 

drinlic. 

8, ed, ing 

Lust, a longing desire. 

8, /«/, /«//y, fulness 

Lust, to have a longing desire. 

a, ed, ing, ingly 

Laugbtsb, audible mirth. 



-lus- 



Laugh, an expression of mirth. 
Laugh, to make audible mirth. 

«, ed, ing — 

Wrr, power of thinking laughably. 
less, lessly, lesaness, ling, y, ily, 

iness, ingly 

Friendship, the love of friends. 
Belief, an assent of the mind to what 

is true. 

Un -, a want of 

Tear, a fluid that appears in the eye, 

the sign of joy or grief. 

s, less, fyl, fully, fulness. 

Smile, a cheerful play of the lips. 



CHAPTER V. 
BUSINESS. 

Man is known best in the business of life. He is made 
for action. Every power of the body and soul delights in 
exercise. Rest and play are only useful, as they prepare for 
labor. Healthy and useful service is the happiest condition 
of human life. Business makes the man. 



TWENTY- EIGHTH STUDY, 
HUNTING AND FKHINO. 

Men, in the early ages of the world, employed them- 
selves in hunting and fishing. These are among the first 
occupations of all people. 



Hunting^ the pursuit of wild animals. 

Was hunting an early employment? 
Hunt, to chase wild animals to kiU 

or catch thoin 

4 



s, ed, ing 

er, one who 

sman^ a man who «-— 
FisHiNa, the practice of taking flafe^ 
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Fish, an animal that lives in water. er, one who 

Fish, to try to take fish. man, a man who ■ 

— wt^itii^ 

T W EKT Y-N IN3 n BTVDT. 

FABIONG. 

The culture or tillage of the ground early employed the 
care of man. "Abel was a keeper of sbeep^ and Cain was 
a tiller of the ground." 

FABMma, the business of tilling the Landlord, the owner of land, 
land. Shepherd^, a man who tends sheep 

Is farming a healthy oecnpation t Dio, to tnrn np ground with a spade. 

Fabh; a tract of land tilled by one a, ed, ing, er -— 

Shovel, to throw up earth with » 



Farm; to till the gronnd. shoTel. 

•, ed, ing, er a, ed, ing 

«■ h ouae, a house attached to — Hoi^ to scrape or dig with a hoe. 

y ard, the space inclosed about », ed, ing 

a bam. Sow, to scatter seeds on the groundL 

TxoMAir, the first man among the «, ed^ ing, er — - 

people. Mow, to cut grass with a scythe. 

Plovg^ to furrow the land. », ed, ing, er 

9, ed, ing Rake, to gather grass ©r grain with •' 

iww, a man who ■ rake. 

Sbbab, to separate with shears. 9, ed, ing, er — . 

a, ed, ing, er Thresh, to beat out grain from th« 

Reap, to cut grain with a siddcr husk. 

——4^ cd, ing, er — — «» «t ing, er 

THXBTXBTH T U D T » 
BUILDINGS. 

Man, early in life, shows a taste for building. The house, 
wagon, and ship are works of his skill. The useful arts 
arise, and increase the powers of mau. 
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HovsEWBioHT, one who builds houses. 

Is housewright the same as carpen- 
ter? 
"Wheelwright, one who makes wheels 

and wheeled carriages. 
Shipwright, one who builds ships. 
Millwright, one who builds mills. 
Frame, to fit and nnite the parts of a 

building. 



-a, ed^ ing, er - 



Frame, tlie timbers of a building 

joined together. 
Build, to frame and rear a building. 

«, ed^ infff er 

Board, to cover with boards. 

s, edy ing 

Roof, to cover with a root 
s, edging 



THIBTY-PIKST STUDY. 



Metals were used, even in the family of Lamecli. 
business of the smith early rose into importance. 



The 



Smfth, one who works in metals. 

Is a smith a mechanic? 
Smithing, the practice of working in 

metals. 
BLACKSMira, one who works in iron. 
SiLVEBSMiTH, ouc who works in silver. 
Goldsmith, one who works in gold. 
Tinsmith, one who works in tin. 



(Coppersmith, one who works in cop- 
per. 

Locksmith, a. one who makes locks. 

Melt, to reduce anything to a liquid 
by fire. 

«, ed, ing 

Heat, to warm by fire. 

8f edf ing -^— 



THIBT Y-8E00ND STUDY. 



MANT7FA0IURING. 



Eaw materials are furnished by nature. Man purposes 
to work them into some useful form, and becomes a manu- 
facturer. Such pursuits existed in the earliest ages of the 
worid. 



Spin, to twist fibres into thread. 
Do women spin ? 

cr, one who 

Weave, to unite threads and form 
doth. 



Shoe-maker, one who makes 

Watch-maker, one who makes 

Clock-maker, one who makes 

Book-maker, one who makes 

Turn, to form things with the lathe. 
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«, edt ing Hatteb, one who makes hats. 

Tu&NBB, one who — — Nailer, one who makes nails. 

THIBTT-THIBD fl T TT D T . 
WABRIXG. 

War raged too soon in the world. The arms that were 
turned against wild beasts were soon pointed at the life of 
man. Nimrod was a great hunter, and the first warrior. 

Was, the practice of arms. Shootino, the act of firing guns or 

Is war cruel f arrows. 

War, to contend in battle. Shoot, to let fly an arrow or bullet 

«, ed, ing «, ing, er 

Fight, to strive for victory in battle. Shot, did 



-^, ing, er • Board, to enter a ship by foree. 



Fought, did a, ed, ing, er ' 

Shield, to cover with a shield, pro- I>rili^ to exercise or train in anub 

tect ■ ■ ■ *, ed, ing 

s, ed, ing, less Halt, to stop on march. 

Sung, to throw with a sling. s, ed, ing ■ 

s, ing, er — FoB^ an enemy. 

Slung, did 

TH lETT-POTTBTH STUDY. 
BUTING AND SELLING. 

Trade arose as soon as man produced more than he 
wanted. The merchant entered upon a new business, and 
did much for man's comfort. 



Buying, the act of petting things by house, a house in which 

paying for them. keeper^ the man who keeps — - 

Buy, to get things by purchase. room, a room in which 

s,ing,er—'~' Weight, the quantity of any thing 

Bought, did found by weighing it 

Storij:, to lay up goodfli y, iness, Uy > 

s, edf ing — — • Selling^ giving any thing for a price. 
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Sell^ to give away any thing for a 

price. 

— «, i^ffy ^ 

Sold, did 

Shop, a building in which goods are 

sold. 



keeper, the man who sells goods. 

Shopping, going to shops to buy goods. 
Monger, a dealer in any thing. 

Fish ^ one who deals — 

Ieon y a dealer in 

DeaL) to trade in any thing. 



THIBTT-PIFTH STUDY, 



Men are often engaged in public business, and are known 
as officers. Some kinds of officers were known to the Saxons. 



Kino, the chief ruler in the nation. 
_ Are kings useful ? 

«, /y, linesSy lesSy like, ling 

shipf the office 

hood, the stale of 

dom, the territory of 

Yeoman, an officer in the king's house. 
Earl, a nobleman of the third rank. 
Knight, a man of rank bearing arms. 

^ to make a knight by a form. 

s, eel, ing — — 



Alderman, an officer of a town. 
hip, the office ■ 



-liood, like, ly, Uneas - 



Lord, one having supreme power, a 

master. 
Ladt, a woman of rank. 
Watchman, one who guards a city by 

night 



Provost, the chief officer of a town 
or college. 

Sheriff, the officer who executes the 
law in a county. 

Beadle, a crier in a court of law. 

Canon, a person who performs divine 
service. 

ihip, the office 

Bishop, an overseer in the church — a 
preaching elder. 

He 

Elder, an officer in the church. 

Queen, the wife of a king, or a wo- 
man who is the chief ruler. 



THIBTT-SIXTH STUDY. 



THE LEARNED CALLINGS. 



Some of the callings of life require much knowledge, in 
order to attend to them in a proper way. They are known 
as the learned professions. Such are the pursuits of the 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, and minister. 
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Teaoe, to impart knowledge. 

— : », if»^ 

Taught, did 



-«•, one who • 



Law, a rule of life. 

yer, one who practises 

, one who makes 

r, one who gives 

breaker^ one who breaks — 

day^ the day of open courts. 
Out f a person without the care 

s, lesBy lesslytlesaness 

'ftd^fullyy fulness 

Heai^ to cure diseases. 



—8, edy ing 

-er, one who heals. 



Priest, one who attends to sacrifice. 

hood, the state 

ly, likCf liness — ^— 



Canon, a church law. 

WoBSHip, to perform acts of religion. 

— r— «, edy ing, er 

Monk, a man who retires from the 

world to attend to religion. 

-ish, hood 

Nun, a woman who retires from the 

world to attend to religion. 
ishy ishness 



CHAPTER VI. 
TOOLS AND WOBKS 07 MAN. 

Business requires tools or instruments. Man cannot fol- 
low any trade or occupation without them. They increase 
his power, and help him to master all things. Works spring 
up. These are the products of busy man, and are monu- 
ments of his skill. Their study is the study of man. 

THIRTT-SBVBNTH STTTDT. 
TOOLS AND WOBKS OF THE HUNTER AND FISHER. 

The first pursuits of man were carried on, only, by a few 
rude instruments. His knowledge was very limited. 

Bow, an instrument made of bent Arrow, a barbed weapon shot with a 

wood and a string. bow. 

Cross ^ a bow placed across a head, the head of 

stock. • shaped, shaped like — — . 
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TiiAP, an instrument that shuts with 

a spring. 
Shot, a missile weapon, ball, bullet 
Rod, a pole for fishing. 
Hook, a eui'yed or bent piece of 

metaL 
Fish . a hook to eatch — 



Seine, a large net for taking fish. 

Weib, a fence of sticks in a riyer to 
take fish. 

Net, an instrument made of interwo- 
ven twine. 

Handle, the part of a tool held in the 
hand. 



THIBTT-BIGHTH STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WOBKS OF THE FARMER. 

The tillage of the ground requires instruments. At first, 
these were few and rude. Now they are much improved. 
The farmer has a fine tool for every kind of work. 



Plough, «. an instrument to furroi^ 

l^nd. 
-— — «4«r«,A the part of a plough 

that cuts. 
-rtailt the hind part 



Mould-board, ». the part of a plough 

that turns over the furrow. 
Spade; «. an instrument to dig the 

ground. 
Mattock, & a pick-axe with broad iron 

ends. 
Shovel, «. a hollow instrument to 

throw up earth. 
HoE, «. an instrument to cut weeds 

and loosen the earth. 
Bake, «. an instrument to gather grass 

together. 

Hand , a rake used 

Horse— > a rake used 

Sickle, <. a curved instrument to cut 

grain with. 
ScTiEi^ «. an instrument for mowing 

grass. 



Hat, cut and dried grass. 

Crop, «. the gathered products of the 

earth. 
Wheat, a useful grain from which 

flour is obtained. 



•_ — ear, an ear ■ 

Barley, a grain somewhat like wheat 

Bear, a kind of barley. 

Heap, a pile, as of grain. 

Oat, «. a kind of grain used for cattle. 

Rye; a grain like wheat, but not so 

good. 
Flax, a plant from which linen is 

made. 
Whip, s. an instrument for driving 

animals. 
Gad, «. a rod to drive beasts. 
Goad, «. a pointed stick to urge on 

beasts. 
Fetter, «. a chain to bind the feet of 

beasts. 
—J les8 -^— 



Ufi- 



-, not ■ 
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Bridli^ the instniment by which a 

horse is guided. 
Blade, & the cutting part of a tool 
ShbabS) an instrument to crop with. 

4heep , shears to crop 

Hedge , shears to crop 

Hedge, a thicket of thorns. 
"WalIj a defense of stones. 
Bin, & a wooden box for grain. 
Rack, & an open frame from which 

horses eat hay. 



Cart, a. a carriage with two wheela 

Dray, ». a low cart 

"Wagon, », a carriage with four 
wheels. 

Babn, 8. on outhouse for haj and 
grain. 

Stile, s. steps for going up and down 
in passing over a wall. 

BowEBy «. a sheltered place in a gar- 
den. 



THIBTT-NINTH STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THJi noUSEWRIOnT. 

The carpenter, at the present day, has a chest of tools. 
He is well furnished for his work. In olden times, his 
instruments were few. 



Axi^ 9. an instrument to hew timber 

and chop wood. 

Is the axe a good instrument ? 

handle, the handle of an 

head, the head of 

Hammer, «. an instrument to drive or 

draw nails. 
Saw, 8. a toothed instrument to cut 

wood. 

'^^Uade, the blade of 

•^^-liandle, the handle of 

Auger, «. a tool to bore large holes. 

h ole, the hole 

HotJSit^ & a building for man to live in. 



Ladder, ». a frame of wood joined by 
rounds. 

Gate, s. a large door into an inclosed 
place. 

wail, *^® "^^7 

Bier, a frame like a barrow to bear 
the dead on. 

Chest, «. a wooden box to hold things. 

Box, 8. a wooden chest 

Tower, «. a building used for defense. 

Steeple, «. the turret of a church end- 
ing in a point 

Bridge, a. a building raised over a 
river. 



FOBTIEXn 8TUDT* 
THX TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE WHEELWRIGHT. 

Carbiages, very early in the history of the world, became 
a want of man. He was unable to convey himself, or his 
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goods, as he wished, from place to place, without them. 
The wheelwright came to his help. His tools are, in the 
main, the same as those of the housewright. His works are 
different 

WsESLy 9. a ciroTilar frame of wood 

for a carnage. 

Is a wheel circular ? 
Nave, «. the thick piece of timber in 

the centre of a wheel. 
Spoke, s. a bar of a wheel. 
Rim, 8. the border of the wheel. 
Cart, ». a carriage with two wheels, 

drawn by one horse or ox. 



Wagon, ». a carriage with four wheels^ 
drawn bj one or more horsea 

Drat, a low cart 

Wheelbarrow, «. a frame op box with 
one wheel. 

Handbarrow, 9. a frame with handles^ 
carried by two men. 

Sledge, «. a frame moved on runners. 



JTOBTT-FIBST STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE SHIPWRIGHT. 

The sea has attractions. Man, as he gazed upon it, wished 
to cross it. For a long time, he had no means of moving 
on water.. The shipwright supplied them in the ship and 
boat. His tools are like those of the wheelwright and 
housewright His works are widely different 



Ship, «. a large yessel made to float 

on water. 

Did the Saxons call their shipsjkeelsf 
HuLL» «. the frame or body of a yessel. 
Helm, «. the instrument with which a 

ship is steered. 
Keei^ «. the timber that extends from 

stem to stem of a ship. 
Stem, the fore part of a ship. 
Stern, the hinder part of a ship. 
Mast, a. a round piece of timber on 

which saik are fastened. 

headf the top of — 

Main^— , the chief — 
4* 



Deck, «. the covering of a ship. 

Hold, the hollow part of a ship. 

Boat, a, an open yessel moved by oan. 

Oab, & an instrument to row boats. 

Ballast, heavy matter placed in th3 
hold of a ship. 

Wharf, a. a raised mound of stone^ 
earth, or wood, on the shore. ' 

Pier, s. a raised mass of stone extend- 
ing into a sea or river. 

Sail, a. a spread of can vas^ sewed with 
a double seam, and edged with cord. 

BoF^ a, a thick line of several twists 
or strands. 
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FOBTT-SBOOND STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE MILLWRIGHT. 

Man, at first, lived on the fruit of the earth. Grains were 
afterwards cultivated and ground into flour. To do this, a 
mill was needed — ^the work of the millwright. 



MiLL^ 8, a machine for making flour, 
or the house in which this machine 
is kept 

— »<o«tf, a stone for grinding in 

How many kinds of mill are there 
now? 

Dam, a wall or bank raised to ob- 
struct water. 

Whbbi^ 8. a circular frame of wood 
or iron. 



Water— 
*Brea8T- 



, a wheel turned 

-, a wheel that receives 



the water abreast. 

OvER-snoT , a wheel that re- 
ceives the water from above. 

Under-shot , a wheel that re- 
ceives the water from below. 

Hopper, 8. a wooden trough through 
which grain passes into the mUL 



FOBTT-THIRD STUDY. • 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE SMITHS. 

The iorge of the blacksmith resounds with the clank of 
tools. Many useful works are produced there. 



Anvil, «. an iron block with a smooth 

face. 

Is an anvil made of iron ? 
Sledge^ «« a large hammer. 
ToNos» a tool of two shafts, joined at 

one end. 
Bellows^ an instrument to blow the 

fire. 
Linchpin, s. an iron pin used to keep 

the wheel of a carriage on. 
Plough, an instrument to furrow land. 
Spade, an instrument to dig with. 
Shovel, an instrament to throw up 

earth. 
Hoi^ an instrument to stir the soiL 



Wedge; a piece of iron thick at one 

end and sloping to the other. 
Shoe, s, a rim of iron nailed to the 

foot of a horse. 
Nail, & a pointed piece of iron with 

ahead. 
Hasp, «. a clasp that passes over a 

staple. 
Lock, 8. an instrument to fasten doors. 
Ket, 8. an instrument to shut or open 

a lock. 

hole, the hole of — — 

Ward, «. part of the lock that agrees 

to part of the key. 
Spring, «. an elastic part of a lock. 
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VOBTY-FOUBTH STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE WEAYJEB. 

The wants of man called for clothing. His taste de- 
manded fine materials. The weaver arose to.meet his wants 
and taste. 



Loom, a, a frame of wood for weaying. 
Did Jacquard myent the modern 
loomf 

Slaie, a weayer*8 reed. 

Reed, a weayer^s instrument to sepa- 
rate the threads of the warp. 

Spindle, «. the pin used in spinning- 
wheels for twisting the thread. 

Tabn, thread spun from wool or flax. 



Silk, the thread of silk-worms. 
Waep, the yarn that runs lengthwise 

in the loom. 
Woof, the yarn that runs across the 

loom. 
Web, 8. cloth woyen out of yarn. 
Spinmng-wheel, a wheel on which 

thread is spun. 
Knot, the union of thread or cords. 



FOBTT-PIFTH STTTDT. 
TOOLS AND WOBKS OF THE MANUFAOTUBEB. 

Man, by skill, and the aid of instruments, has changed the 
raw materials of the earth, and produced many noble works. 



Glass, a hard, brittle substance com- 
' posed of sand and potash. 

Is glass useful ! 
Clotb, a material made of wool; hair, 

or flax. 

Woolen , cloth made of 

Oil , cloth made of 

Haib , cloth made of 

Silk, a kind of cloth made of the 

thread of the silk-worm. 
Seoe, a coyer for the foot 
Glove, a coyer for the hand. 

B, edging 

TJn d, not 

Cap, a coyer for the head, chiefly of 

children. 



Hat, a coyer for the head, of a cet*- 
tain shape. 

Needle, an instrument of steel, with 
an eye and point 

Pin, an instrument with a point and 
head, used for fastening apparel. 

Hosi^ a coyer for the leg. 

Comb, a toothed instrument for ar- 
ranging or clearing the hair. 

Comb, to arrange the hair with a 
comb. 

B, ed, ing 

Vn edt not 

Leather, the prepared skin of animals. 

LiQUOB, a fluid substance of any kind. 
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FOETY-fllXTH STTTDT. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THB HOUSEWIFE. 

Housekeeping requires many utensils. These were few 
in olden times. Now they are greatly multiplied. 



Meal, the substance of grain ground. 

Is meal the flour of corn ? 
Sieve, a. an instrument that separates 

meal from the bran. 
Stove, «. an iron instrument used for 

making fire in. 
Oven, «. a place for baking in. 
Fire, «. heat made from wood or coaL 
Loaf, s. dough shaped and baked. 
Bread, dough made by moistening 

and kneading flour, and baking it 
Kettle, «. a hollow vessel used to boil 

water in. 
Churn, a. a vessel in which milk is 

agitated, and butter made. 
Ladle, an instrument with a bowl 

and handle. 
Beetle, «. a wooden hammer. 



Bell, & a hollow vessel used to make 

sounds. 
Gono, a. a privy, an instrument used 

to make sounds. 
Fork, a. an instrument with a handle 

and points, to lift food to the 

mouth. 
Knife, a. a cutting instrument with a 

sharp edge. 
Needle, a. an instrument of steel used 

in sewing. 
Comb, a. a toothed instrument used to 

arrange the hair. 
Fan, a, an instrument used by ladies to 

put the air in motion. 
Besom, a. an instrument^ or brush, 

used to sweep with. 
Token, a mark of love and attention. 



F O B T Y" S B y B N *F H STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE SOLDIER. 

War has pressed some instruments into its service. The 
sMll of man has been used in making weapons of death. 



Shield, «. a broad piece of armor. 

Is the shield used at present ? 
Target, a, a small shield. 
Sword, a, a weapon worn at the side. 
Spear, a. a long pointed weapon. 
Arrow, a, a shaft with a barbed 

head. 



Armor, a habit worn for defense in 

battle. 
Spur, a, an instrument worn on the 

heel of horsemen. 
Sling, a. an instrument to throw 

stones. 
Shot, a bullei> or balL 
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Bow, & a bent piece of wood and Helmet, «. a defense for the head in 

string. battle. 

tiring, the string of Tow£B» «. a building nsed for defense. 

Cao o a , a bow that crosses a stock. Ca8ii.e^ $. a fortified building. 

FOBTY-SianTH STUDY. 
<O0L3 AND WOUES OF LEARNED BUSINI88. 

The learned callings of life require few instruments. 
Their works Jire various. 

Habf, a, a stringed instrument of mu- Desk, an inclined table to write on. 

sic. Song, a little poem. 

Is a harp a stringed instrument of Book, a. the thoughts of a man prini- 
music ? ed and bound. 

Pipe, «. a wind instrument of music. Word, letters or sounds used as the 
Pen, «. an instrument used to write sign of a thing. 

with. Creed, the articles of belief. 

Inkhorn, a vessel for ink. Speech, a discourse in publie. 

FORTY-NINTH STUDY. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OP DIFFERENT BONDS OF BUSINESS. 

There are callings about wliicli the Saxons knew little. 
The names of tools and works connected with some of these, 
we will place together. 

Watch, an instrument to measure Saddle, & a seat to be placed on a 

time. horse's back. 

Is a watch moyed by a spring f r, one who — ^— 

(flnsa, a glass that — — Awi^ «. a pointed tool used to make 

Kp rinpf an elastic piece of steel holes in leather, 

in a watch. Shoe, s. a cover of leather for the foot. 

Clock, an instrument moved by maker, one who makes 

weights to keep time. Last, & ir form of the foot made of 

uwrkf the works of . wood. 
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Gunrz, t. a ecnrer for the hand. 

r, one who 

Hai; a eorering for the head. 

er, one who makes 

KiLx, an oven of stone or hiiek for 

baming lime^ or hardening anj 

thing. 
BoAS^ an open waj for trayeL 
Pass, an indosed pieee of ground. 



Wnx* a plaee dng to obtain water. 
MouxD^ a hank of earth raised for 

defense; 
BncB, a treneh dog in the earth. 
Tdukb, wood prepared for building. 
Tow, the broken and coarse part of 

flax. 
Tou« a tax paid for some priTilegQi 



VIVTIBTn BTUDTt 
WnGBD AHD MXASCBSSb 



Weights and measures are portable instruments by which 
men find the value of all quantities. 



Scale; a balance to weigh things. 

Is a scale much used ! 
Weight, a mass of iron or brass as a 

standard for weighing other things. 
Pound, a weight of twelve ounces. 
Hundred, a weight of one hundred 

pounds. 
Ton, a weight of twenty hundred. 
Grain, the weight of a kernel of 

wheat 
Foot, a measure of length of twelve 

inches. 



Yard, a measure of three feet. 
Span, a measure of the length be* 

twcen the thumb and little finger. 
Fathom, a measure of six feet 
Monet, coin used as a measure of 

value. 
► Pound, money valued at twenty shil- 

linga. 
Shilling, money valued at twelva 

pence 
Penny, money made of copper. 
Farthing, the fourth of a penny. 



FXPTT-FIBBT BTUDT. 

numbers. 



Numbers are the finest instruments of the mincL 



Oni^ the sign of a single thing. Fivi^ — 

Is one a number ? Six, — 

Two, the sign of one and on£ thing. Seven, • 

Three, the sign of two and one thing. Eight, - 

Four, — — ^ Nine; - 
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Ten, Fifth, — 

FoLBT, the foremost in the order of Sixth, - — 

place and time. ^ Seventh, • 

Second, next in order. Eighth, — 

TiimD, first after the second. Kinth, — 

Fou&th, — ^— Tenth, — 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE WORKS. OF THE OBEATOB. 

The tools and works of man introduce ns to the works 
of the Creator. We go forth from home to gaze upon the 
earth and heavens. We drop the hoe or spade to pick up a 
flower, or gaze upon some cloud sailing in the blue sky. 
Man, for the moment, is forgotten ; and we feel the presence 
of the Creator — Grod over all, blessed for evermore. 



FIFTY-SECOND STUDY. 



THE EABTH. 



The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof 
earth hath He given to the children of men. 



The 



Eabth, the world in which we live. 

Is the earth round like a ball f 
Earth, the dust and mould on which 
we tread. 

y, /y, liness, ling 

en , made of 

ware, crockeiy made — 



-born, born of - 



und, fastened to 

«, a shaking of 

Sea, «. a large body of water. 

'^-board, the shore 

— ^tftf«<; wind blowing from * 
, a sailor. 
•4ike, $hip. 



Water, a useful and abundant fluid. 

y, less, ishy is/iness. 

Land, the solid matter of our world. 

less 

breeze, air moving from the ■ 

^ood, an overflowing 

f orce, troops serving 

holder, an owner of 

lady, a lady having tenants, 

lord, tlie owner of 

rk, a mark to bound — ^ 
one who lives — 

tax, a tax of money — 

Land, to set on shore. 

9, edging 
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FIPTT-THIBD STUDY, 
BODIES OF LAND. 



The land or solid part of the earth is divided into parts. 
These are to be named and known. 



HiLL» 8, a small rise of land. 
Are hills pleasing to the eye f 

y , inesa 

tofy the top of a hilL 

ocAr, a small 

MouNT,a mass of earth higher than a hilL 
Mount, to rise on high. 

— — — », edt ing^ er 

Peak, «. the point of a hill or mount. 

Uh^ed 

BiDGE, 9. a range of hills or mounts. 

i to form a ridge. 

«, ed, ing.y 

Cuff, «. a high steep rock. 
Bank, b, a pile of raised earth. 
— ^, to raise a mound of oarth. 

«, edy ing 

Knoli^ 8. a little round hilL 
Meadow, a tract of low land. 



Dell, 9. a hollow place between bills 
Glen, 8. a deep hollow place between 

hills. 
Shore, «. tlie land bordering on the 

sea. 

Island, a tract of land surrounded bj 

water. 

tfr, one who dwells — ^— 

Prr, 8. a deep place in the eartlL 
Dust, dry, powdered earth. 

y , inew 

Dust, to free from dust. 

«, ed, ing 

brush, a brush to free - 

Swamp, 8. spongy land filled with 

water. 
Ledge, an eleyated row of rocks. 
Sward, the grassy surface of land. 



FIFTT-FOUBTH BTUDY. 
BODIES OF WATER. 



The water on the surface of the earth appears in various 
bodies that have names and uses. 



Water, a fluid of great use and very ' Unr- 



. not • 



abundant 

Is water used for drink f 
-y, ine88, less, ish • 



Water, to supply with water. 
8, ed, ing 



-/a//, a descent of 

—wheel, a wheel moved - 
—man^ a boatman. 



Foam, froth formed in water. 
y, iness 
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Sound, a narrow sea, or strait. 

^ to measure the depth of water 

by lead and line. 

s, ed, infff less 

Bay, na arm of the sea. 
Shoal^ 8. shallow water. 



Stream, «. a current or flow of water. 
, to flow as water. 

», ed, ing -^^— 

Obeek, a small inlet of the sea. 
Harbob, a port for ships. 



PIPTT-FIFTH STUDT. 
MINERAI. BODIES OF THE EARTH. 

The eartli, especially the land, is made up of various 
kinds of minerals and metals. Some of these were known 
to the Saxons. 



Iron, a grayish, hard, and useful me- 
tal. 
Is iron made into steel ? 

. smit/ij a worker 

boundf hound 

'filingny particles of — 

-foundry, the place where cast- 
ings 

Iron, to arm with iron, or smooth. 

«, ed^ ing 

Tin, a whitish, soft, elastic metal 

smith, a worker in 

mine, a mine 

Tin, to cover with tin. 

«, ed, ing 

Silver, a white, brilliant metal 

smith, a worker in — — 

Silver, to coat with silver. 

*, ed, ing, y 

Gold, a yellow, heavy, and precious 
metal. 

e n, made of — 



\ealer, one who beats 

lust, particles 

leaf, leaf or thin • 

iith, a worker in — ^ 
Gild, to overlay with gold. 

8, ed, ing, er 

Lead, a dull, whitish, and soft metal. 

en, made of 

pencil, an instrument to draw 

lines. 
WniTE , carbon and lead used as 

a paint. 
Red , oxygen and lead used as a 

paint. 
Br.\ss, a metal, known as an alloy of 

copper and zinc. 
SteeL) iron combined with carbon. 

, to point with steel. 

8,ed,ing,y 

yardf the Roman balance^ or 

scales. 
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PIFTT-BIXTH STTIDT. 



MINERAL BODIES OF THE EARTH CONTINUED. 



Coal, a solid black substance used for 

fueL 

Is coal a vegetable or a mineral I 
Collier, «. one who digs coaL 

'-pitf a pit where — 

minef a mine where 

miner, a man who works 

scuttle^ a vessel for carrying 

Salt, a compound substance used for 

seasoning. 

, to season with salt 

8, ed, ing, y, less, ish, ness — 

mine, a mine where 

'-^-spring, a spring of 



Sand, fine, gritty particles. 

y, isk, iness 

stone, a stone composed — 

Flint, s. a grayish black stone. 

«,y 



-glass, the purest - 



Clay, oily earth. 

Loam, y. a mixture of sand and elay. 
Brimstone, roll sulphur. 
Cualk, a dull white earth. 

y, iness 

Limestone, a gray stone from which 
lime is made. 



F I F T T- B B V B N T n BTTTDT. 
VEQETABLE BODIES OF THE EARTH. 

The solid earth is clothed with plants. Many of these 
were observed and named by our Saxon forefathers. The 
plants of England received much attention from them. 



Tree, s, a plant whose stem is large 
and woody. 

How long does it take an acorn to 
grow an oak tree f 

. less, without 

Willow, «. a tree of a drooping form. 

Sallow, s. a kind of willow of a sickly 
hue. 

Oak, s. a hardy and noble tree, sup- 
plying fine timbec 

— *n» ling 

Maple^ 8. a tree of a cone-like form. 



Ash, a grayish and stately tree^ sup- 
plying good wood. 

Birch, a whitish or blackish tree, 
whose twigs are long and slender. 

en 

Beech, en. a fine tree of silvery bark. 

Elm, 8. a stately tree with drooping 
limbs. 

Linden, «. a fine cone-like tree, with 
rich flowers. 

Hawthorn, a. a smaU tree bearing the 
haw. 
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HoLLT, a tree of a rich glossy foliage. Hemlook, a kind of fir whose leaves 

Apple-trsi^ «. a tree bearing the are prisms. 

apple. Chestnut, a large, spreading tree, nse- 

Pear-tree, a tree bearing a rich fruit f q1 for its nut and timber. 

like the apple. Horse ^ a cone-like tree, bear- 

Plum-tree, a tree bearing plums. ing rich flowers — ^native to Africa. 

Fir, an evergreen, cone-like tree, use- Yew, an evergreen tree, like the fir. 

ful for timber. 

FIFTT-SiaHXn BTXIDT, 
SHRUBS. 

Shrub, a dwarf tree. Heath, a drj, brittle, and brownish 

Is the rose-bush a shrub t shrub. 

y, ine88, less — — Whortleberrt, a shrub bearing a 

Thorn, a shrub having spines. ^ fine berrj. 

y, less Mistletoe, a shrub growing on the 

Hazel^ a shrub bearing a fine nut oak. 

Brier, s. a shrub full of small thorns. Ivy, a climbing shrub that grows on 

y, ed walls. 

Bramble, any rough prickly shrub. Madder, a plant used in dyeing. 

Furze, a thorny evergreen shrub with Wormwood, a small, bitter shruK 

yellow blossoms. 

riPTT-NINTH BTTIDT, 



Nettle, 9, an herb whose prickles Ferx, a plant whose fruit is on the 

raise blisters. back of the leaf. 

"Will the juice of the nettle cure Rue, a plant used in medicine, 

burns? ' Fennel, a plant yielding scented 

Hemlook, a poisonous plant seeds. 

SIXTIETH STUOT. 
GRASSES. 

Grass, plants that form the lood of Orchard ^, grass that grows 

cattle. Sedoe, coarse grass growing in 

Are grasses very useful? swamps. 

Meadow , grass that grows — Heed, grass with hollow jointed stei«- 
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Clover, a plant with three leaves. Hemp, a plant whose skin is used for 

RvE, a useful grain, and easily raised. . cords. 

Barley, a bearded kind of grain Sorrel, a plant of an acid taste. 

used for making malt Wheat, next to rice, the most useful 

Bear, a kind of barley. grain. 

Flax, a plant that yields fibre for Oat, a plant yielding a grain for food. 

thread. 

SrXTT-PIBST STUDY. 



vegetables. 



Bean, a plant with a straight stalk 

yielding a flat eeed. 

Are beans used for food t 
Pea, a climbing plant yielding a pea 

good for food. 
Radish, a plant whose root is eaten 



Leek, a plant with a bulbous root 
Garlic^ a plant with a bulbous root 

and acid taste. 
Parsnip, s. a plant with a spindle 

root and used for food. 
TuRxip, a plant whose bulbous root 

is good for food. 



BIXTY-SEOOKD BTUDT. 

VLOWERS. 



Daisy, a bright^ button-like flower, 

called the eye of day. 

Has Burns immortalized the daisy ? 
Poppy, a showy plant whose juice 

produces sleep. 



Mallows, a soft, large-leafed plants 

with depressed fi-uits. 
Blossom, the flower of plants 
TuiSTLE, a prickly plant with a 

showy head. 



BIXTT-THIBD STUDY, 
SOME PRODUCnONS OP PLANTS. 



Trees and slirubs yield fruits of various kinds tliat are 
useful for food. Some of them are luxuries. 



Apple, the fruit of the apple-tree. 

Is the apple a large fruit ? 
Pear, a large fruit like the apple. 
KuT, a fruit consisting of a shell and 

kernel. 



Plum, a fine stone fruit. 

Berry, a pulpy fruit mostly found on 

shrubs. 
Haw, the berry of the thorn. 
Sloe^ the fruit of the wild plum. 
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AooRN, the nut of the oak. 

Corn, the seed of such plants as 
wheat, rye, and maize. 

Tab, a thick, dark, resin-like sub- 
stance. 



Pitch, the thick juice of certain trees. 
Gum, the clear and pleasant juice of 

some trees. 
Stakoh, a white substance without 

smell or taste. 



BXXTT-FOUETH STUDY, 



THE FARTS OP PLANTS. 



The smallest plant consists of several parts, all of which 
have their use. The Saxons observed and named some of 
them. 



Stem, the body of a plant 

Is the stem always wood! 
Bough, the arm or branch of a tree. 
Twig, the smallest bough of a plant 
Wood, the solid part of a tree. 
PrrH, the spongy centre of a tree. 
Bark, the outward covering of a tree. 



Sap, the juice of a tree. 

Leaf, a. the broad organs that rise 

out of the small boughs. 
Blossom, the flower of a plant 
Seed, the substance from which 

plants are produced. 
Kernel^ the eatable part of a nut 



SIXTY-FIFTH flTXIDY. 



ANIMAL BODIES OF THE EARTH. 



The earth is more than clothed and made beautiful by 
trees, shrubs, grasses, and flowers. It is animated — ^it is 
alive. Animals, or living creatures, are found on the land, 
in the air, and in the depths of the water. The Saxons 
observed and named many of them. These names are now 
to be seen. 



DOMESTIG BEASTS OB ANIMALS. 



Ox, en, the male of the cow tribe. 
Is £he ox used in ploughing f 

Cow, 8. the female of domestic ani- 
mals with doyen feet^ that gives 
milk. 

Horse, a fine animal with unclefb 
hoofl 



Colt, a young horse. 
Bollock, a young or little buIL 
Shsisp, a small quadruped useful for 

food and wool. 
Ram, the male of the sheep. 
Goat, an animal somewhat like the 

sheep^ but with hoUow horns. 
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Lamb, a young sheep. 
Stud, «. a horse for war — ^a fine horse. 
Mare, the female of the horse class. 
Flock, a companj, as of sheep. 
SwiNK, a thick-skinned animal used 

for food. 
Pio, the joung of swine. 
Hound, a, a kind of dog used for 

hunting. 



-J a hound of great speed. 



Grey- 
Horn, 8. a hard substance growing 

on the heads of some animals. 
Hoof, «. a horny substance that cor- 

ers the feet of animals. 
Hide, 8. the skin of an animal. 
Marrow, a soft substance found in 

the hollow of bones. 



■ IZTr-BIZTH STUDT. 



WILB ANIMALS. 



The most of animals remain wild. They have never been 
tamed by man, and are not likely to be used in his service. 



Elephant, a. a thick-skinned animal 

of great size. 

Is the elephant used much in 
Asiaf 
Deer, an animal like the goat^ whose 

me^^t is food. 
Rein— ^-^ a deer that is found in 

cold regions. 
Fallow y a small kind of deer al- 
most domesticated. 
Doe, the female of the fallow-deer. 
Stag, the male red deer. 
Hart, «. the female red deer. 
Rob, the smallest of the deer kind. 
Buck, the male of the fallow-deer, or 

goat 
Elk, 8. a large kind of deer called 

moose. 
Hare, 8. a small am'mal with long 



ears and a very short taiL 
Fox, an animal like a dog, and very 

cunning. 
Bear, a lar-^e, unsightly animal, found 

in cold climates. 
Boar, die wild hog. 
Otter, «. a small animal that lires in 

water and has web feet 
Rat, 8. an animal like a mouse, but 

larger. 
Mouse, a small animal tliat dwells 

chiefly in houses. 
Ape, 8, a four-handed animal living 

in warm countries. 
Toad, 8. a small clumsy animal like 

the frog. 
Froo, 8, a small animal that lives on 

land and water. 
Tadpole^ a young frog. 



IXZTT-SSVSNTH STUDY. 

Water ANistALs. 



The water, as well as the land of the earth, is full of liv- 
ing creatures. Many of these are useful to man. 
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Fish, an animal witli scales and fins. Whalb, a large animal partly fish. 

Are fish good for food I Cbab, an animal coyered with a crosi- 

Herrino, a fish used mach for food. like shelL 

Trout, a fine fish found in fresh and Lobstbb, an animal like a crab, 

salt water. Clah, a shell-fish used for food. 

RcACH, a fresh-water fish with shiny Fin, a limb of a fish used for swim- 
scales, ming. 

Sbai^ a dog-headed animal found in Scale, a small crust which covers m 

cold oountriea. fish. 



tXXTT-EIGHTH 8TUDT. 



Eeptiles were not known mucli to the Saxons. This 
large division of animals is found chiefly in hot climates. 

SxAKi, 8, a serpent like the eel in Worm, 8. a ringed animal without 

lorm. feet. 

Are snakes poisonous! Leech, s. a worm-like animal used for 

AnbER, «. a venomous serpent of the sucking blood. 

viper class. Froo, a small animal with four feetj 

SxAii^ «. a slimy, slow-creeping ani- naked body, and no taiL 

maL Toad, a kind of frog; 

■ IZTY-NXirTH STUDY. 

IN8BCI8. 

Insects are very numerous in most countries. They 
swarm in hot climates. Some of them are found in Eng- 
land. 

Bzs, & a small winged insect that House — , a common black fly found 

makes honey. in houses. 

Is the bee useful to man t Gad—-, a large fly that stings cattle. 

Wasp, «. an insect like the bee. Gnat, s, a small insect whose bite is 

Hornet, an insect like the wasp. sharp. 

Flt, a a winged insect of yarioos Beitli^ an insect with a crust-liks 

kinds. coTering. 
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MiDOB^ a kind of gnat Loxjse, «. a small insect that lives 

Earwig, an insect with large trans- on plants or animals. 

parent wings. Mm^ a very small insect found on 

Moth, ^ a winged insect that destroys cheese. 

clothes. Emmet, a small insect, as the ant 

Flsa, «. a small, black, troublesome Weevil^ s. a small insect of the beetio 

insect tribe that destroys grain. 

CBTENTlBTli STUDY. 
BIRDS. 

Birds are abundant in all climates. Their forms and 
plumage please the eye. The song of many of them de- 
lights the ear. 

Hawk, «. a crooked-beaked bird that Cuckoo, «. a wandering bird noted 

lives on flesh. for its note. 

Are hawks wild f Swan, s. a bird like the goose, witb 

Owi^ 9. a strange bird that flies at arched neck. 

night NiGHTiNaALB, a small bird that sings 

Kite, «. a bird of prey that can fly at night 

without moving its wings. Finch, «. a small singing bird. 
Raven, ». an unclean bird that lives Gold , a finch whose head is tip- 
on dead flesh. ped ^— — 

Crow, «. a large black bird. Chaf , a finch delighting in — — 

Rook, a bird like the crow, that Bul , a finch with thick bill and 

feeds on grain and insects. crimson head. 

Lark, a a bird noted for its song. Bird, an animal with legs and wingSL 

Thrush, «. a fine singing bird. Bill, s. the beak of a bird. 

Blackbird, <. a kind of thrush. Wino> s. the limb of a bird used for 

Swallow, «. a bird of quick motion flight 

and flight Claw, s. the sharp nail of a bird, 
Dovi^ a. a kind of pigeon. 

8ETBNTY-FIBST STUDY. 
DOUSSTIO BIROS. 

DoMESTio birds add mnch interest to the barn-yard. 
They are nsefdl, and adorn the home of man. 
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Fowl, a winged animal. Goosb^ a well-known domestie wate1^ 

Domestic ^ a winged animal — — - fowl. 

Hen, a female domestio fowL Gander, the male ■ 

Cock, a male domestic fowL Goslino, a little or yovmg goosa 

Chicken, the young of domestic fowL 



SXTBNTY-8S00ND BTUDT. 
FSODUCnONB OF AJSmiAUL 

Animals yield man many things tliat are useftiL They 
clothe and feed him. 

Milk, a white fluid yielded by many birds, 

animals. Wooi^ the soft hair of sheejw 

Is milk good for children ! y, tneM, en 

BcrrsB, an oily substance obtained Oil, a greasy substance drawn from 

from milk. animals. 

■ y , leas — ^— -^-y» **»*«* 

Heat, the flesh of animals. Haib, the mass of thread-like oorer- 

Ego^ b, a body formed by female ing on the skin of ftnimitl^ 

8XTSNTY-THIBD 8TUOT. 
BODIES IN THE HEAYENB. 

The bodies that appear in the heavens early attract the 
infant eye. The sun, moon, and stars have fixed the atten- 
tion of man in all ages. 

Heatens^ the region that snrroundB Moon, the body that lights the earth 

the earth. by night 

Are the aSrial heavens high f Stab, a twinkling bright body in the 

8cN, the body that lights the earth heavens. 

by day. Welkin, the vault of heaven. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OOD. 

TfiE works of God are great, sought out of all those that 
hnve pleasure therein. When we look upon their form, 
number, beauty, and use, we are led to think of their Crea- 
tor. 

BBY ENTT-FOXr&TH STUDY. 



"WiiBBE is God my Maker ? This question is just as 
simple and natural as to ask, Where is my father? 

God, the Sapreme Being, tlie Good head— -the Author of aU things. 

Cue. Son, the second person in the Gk>d'> 

— — /^, linen, like, leu, leunesa — «- head— the daysman. 

^-^head, the natore of — — Holt Ghost, the third person in the 

Uh — It/y not like Godhead, the Spirit that makes tha 

Fatbeb, the first person in the God- soul holy. 

SBYENTT- FIFTH STUDY. 
AimiBTTriZS OF GODl. 

The attributes of God are those qualities that belong to 
Him. We find the names of some of them in the Saxon 
part of our language. Their names are impressive, and 
stand for things in which every child has an interest 

Might, strength or power. Wisdom, the power to use knowledge 
Is the might of G^od great? in the right way. 

y , abounding in — Good, a quality that makes happy. 

iness, Utf — Goodnsbs, the state of being good. 

Aluiohtt, haying all power. Tbus, according to fact or what is«-* 

Know, to see and understand. Truth, the standard of all that le 
KNowLEDcr^ a dear understanding of good and wise and right 

things. Holt, pure from all blemishes. 

Wise, haying mneh knowledge. Holxniss^ the state of being holy. 
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8BTBNTT-8IZTH STUDY. 
KELATIONS OF GOD TO MAN. 

All that is dear ia objects is found in their relations to 
US. It is this that makes one man a father. God is kindly 
related to us ; and His relations are full of interest. Have 
we not aU one Father? Hath not one God created us? 

Maker, the Creator. Pxace-hakeb, one wHo reconciles 

Is God the Maker of man? parties at variance. 

Hold, to keep or maintain. Hioh-pbiest, the chief priest 

Up , to support Shepherd, one who feeds and guides 

Up er, one who supports* men or sheep. 

Rule, to goyern or direct Father, the Author of our being and 

BuLCR, one who governs or direotSt happiness. 
Daysman, a mediator. 

8BTBNTT-8B VBNTB 8 T XT B T • 
THE ABOVE OF GOD. 

Heaven is His throne, and the earth is His footstooL 
God fiUeth heaven and earth with His fulness. 

Earth, the world which we inhabit sun, moon, and star»— the dwelling- 
HsAVENy the air — the place of the place of holy angels. 



CHAPTER IX. 
PLAOB AND TXMB. 

Place and time belong to every thing which we know, 
and require a passing notice. It is wise to notice the local-* 
ity of bodies, and the time when events happen. The 
names, of some places and divisions of time, may now be 
studied, and the things for which they stand, understood. 
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BBTEHTY-BiaHTH STXTDT. 



TLkOEA ON TRS BABIH A2n> HT THE HBAYBim, 

The earth and heavens may be looked upon as places, 
and divided into various parts. 



Hbayens^ the place wHere the snn, 

moon, and stars appear, and holy 

angels dwell 

Can any one measure the heav- 
ens? 
East, that place in the heavens 

where the sun rises. 
West, that place in the heavens 

where the sun sets. 



NoBTH, the place opposite to the svn 

at noon. 
South, the place opposite the north. 
Ground, the earth as distinct from air 

and water. 
Earth, the place where plants^ ani« 

mals, and man live. 
AoRs, a measured piece of earth. 
FiBLP, ground not built on. 



SB VBNTY-NINTH STUDY. 
BELA'iiVJE PLAGES. 

Places are compared with one another, and named. The 
names mark their relations. 



Hrre, the place where we are. 
There, a place beyond where we are. 
TniTHBa, the place to which a thing 

goes. 
Where; at what place. 
WmTHER, to what place. 
Within, inclosed in a place. 
Without, outside of a place. 
Hexoe, from this place. 
High, above in place. 
Low, not high in place. 
IfrwARD, towards a place. 
Fab, distant in place. 
Farther, more distant in plaoe. 
Over, above in place. 



Near, close by a place. 
Below, under in place. 
Beneath, under in place. 
Nigh, near in place. 
Out, beyond in place. 
Outward, going beyond in plaee. 
Betond, at the outside in place. 
Up, ascending in place. 
Together, brought near in place. 
Next, nearest in place. 
Middle; coming between the ex- 
tremes in a place. 
Mid, at equal distance from extremes. 
Yonder, distant in place, but in view. 
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EiaHTIETH STXTDT . 



LABOS DIVISIONS OF TDTB. 



All events have their times and seasons, which are to 
be observed and named. The Saxons gave much attention 
to this subject. 



TiMiy the measure of eyenta. 
Is time a part of eternity ? 
Dat «. the time we have sunlight 

^-'■bredkj the dawn of 

'^•^ighty the light of — 

spriitg, the first gleam of— 

HtMf the time of 

Sun f the day dedicated by the 

Saxons to the Smi — the Christian 

Sabbath. 

MoN , the day of 

Tui» , the day of 

Wednes 1 the day of — 

Thubs 1 the day of — 

Fbi ^ the day of 

Satue 1 the day of 

Night, the time the snn is absent. 

'faU, the drop of 



Week, the space of seyen days and 
nights. 

Month, the space of the moon's mo- 
tion round the earth. 

ly 

Year, the space of time in which the 

earth moyes round the sun. 
Sprinq, the part of the year when 

plants bud. 
SuMHEB, the manhood of the year. 
FALLy that part of the year when 

leayes fall 
WiNTEB, that part of the year when 

cold preyails — the old age of the 

year. 
Eastbb, the festiyal of the Sayiour's 

resurrection. 
Lent, the space of forty days before 

Easter. 



BIOHTT-FIBST BTTTDT. 



SMAIXEB DITIBION8 OF TIMB. 



Morn, the first part of day. 
MoBNiNQ, the opening of the day. 
EyENiNG^ the close of the day. 
EyENTiDE; the time of evening. 
KooN, the part of the day when the 
sun is overhead. 

— : — -day^ the time of 

tide, the highest point of — 
After , the time 



Fore ^ the time — 

NiOHT, the time from sunset to sun- 
rise. 

Mid f the middle 

Twilight, the mixture of day and 
night 

Morrow, the day after to^ay. 

Dawn, the break oi day. 
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BI OHT T-BBO OK D 8TITDT« 
BKLATED DIYI8X0N8 OF TDiX. 

Some of the divisions of time are known and named as 
they are related to each other. Such divisions are useful, 
and their names are to be studied. 

Now, the present time. Again, repeated in time. 

Beforb J time before the present. When, at what time. 

IlB&kAFTER, timc after now. Tdbn, at that time. 

Always, time unending. While, during a certain timeu 

Ever, time without limits. Yet, remaining time. 

N f no StilL) time up to the present 

Soon, early, at a certain time. New, recent in time. 

Late, behind the set time. Old, of long duration. 
Early, before the set time. 



CHAPTER X. 

I 
QXTALITISS OF THINGS, 

To the qualities of things we now turn. Every thing in 
the world has its own qualities. Snow is white and cold : 
fire is bright and warm. Qualities form the greater part of 
our knowledge. Some of them we have already noticed : 
others yet remain to be seen. 

The infant mind first acquires the names of things. It 
then goes back to learn their qualities. Its third effort is to 
learn the actions of these things. This is a law of mind in 
acquiring language. First, it learns the names, mamma^ 
papa, dog. Second, the qualities of these things, thus : good 
mamma, kind papa, bad dog. Third, it turns back to learn 
the actions of these things: good mamma comes^ kind papa 
runs, bad dog biles. 

It is out of regard to this law of mind, that we turn back 
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here, to give the Saxon words denoting quality^ in eacli of 
the preceding studies, beginning at Home. 

SIOHTT-THIBD 8 T XT D T« 
QUAUmS OF HOIO. 

To gather up the qualities of home is as pleasant as to 
gather flowers. 

SwEBT, pleasing. En ^ to make — . 

Is home sweet f <, ed, ing — — • 

e n, edy ing^ nesSy ishy iahneaa — «- Love, to delight in ■■ 

Dear, precious, or of great value. dy ly 

'■ e tf est, (y, neas Be d, greatly ■ 



BI a HTT-FO UBTH 8 T XT D T • 
QUALITIES OF A BOUSE. 

The building, in which we live, exerts a great influence 
upon our hearts and lives. It does so by its qualities. Let 
them be pleasing, then; and man is happy, 

Small^ little in extent Bare, laid open to view; 

May a small house be neat? ty, nesa — — 

-er, est, ness, ish Shade, shelter from light: to al:c!t.er 



Great, large in extent from light 

er, esty ness, ly — — y , iiiess ■ 

Old, a long time mada High, raised far above the earth. 

er, est, nets, Uh — er, est, ness 

New, lately made. Low, raised a little above the eartlt 

—er, est, ness, ish, ly e r, est, ly, line ss 

BIOHTT-PIPTH STUDY. 
QUALrriES OF OUTHOUBES. 

The condition of our domestic animals depends, very 
much, upon the character of our outhouses. The habita- 
tion of animals should be clean, roomy, and well aired. 
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Boon, enough of space. 

Is there room enough in the bam ? 

y, ine9S,frd, Uy 

Long, extended in length. 

Nareow, of little width. 

er, esty ness, ly -^— - 

Wmi; extended between the sidea 
— — er, ert, nesi — - 



Clean, free from dirt of any kindL 

<T, esty ly, lines9y nets . 

DmT, any foul matter. 

y* *^» i^^t iness 

Open, not closed, exposed. 

ly, 71688 — - 

Dry, free from moisture. 

eVf esty n€88y ly — 

"Wet, containing moisture. 
er, €8t, ne88 



EIOHTT-SIXTn STUDY, 



QUALITIES OF HOUSEHOLD-STUFF. 



The furniture of a house adds mucli to the comfort of the 
inmates. It forms the taste of children. It does so by its 
quaUties, which should, on this account, receive some 
attention. 



KiOB, delicate or fine. 
Are the chairs nice ? 

r, est, ly, ne88 

Snow, to present to yiew for show. 

y, abounding , splendid. 

nesSy Uy — — 

Rough, uneven, or not polished. 
■ e Vf estf ly, ness 



Smooth, even surface, polished. 

e r, est, ness, ly . 

Even, level, uniform. 

ly, ne88 

Heavy, weighty or massy. 

ly, ness 

Light, having little weight 
er, est, ness, ly 



EI GHTT-S BVENTH S T IT D T . 



qualities of the household. 



A GOOD and happy family is one of the fairest things iii 
the world. Its beauty, whatever it may be, is that of the 
good qualities of each member. 



Goon, kind and comely. 
Is a good father beloved ? 
ness, the state — — 
ly, liness 



Betteb, more kind than another. 
Best, the most kind of all. 
Faiu, pleasant to behold. 
ness, er, est 
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Bust, engaged in some pursuit. 
Idle, not actively employed. 

y, nesSf er 

Glad, pleased and joyous. 

ly, ness — 

some, somewhat — 
nesSy ly 



-«ojwtf, somewhat - 



God, the Supreme Being, the Good 
One. 

l y, line8$, like — 

Uh ly, liness 

Hallow, to make holy. 
», ed, inff 



Glee, mirth or gayety. 

EIOnTT-EIGHTH STUDY. 
QUALITIES OF FOOD. 

The quality, as well as the quantity of our food, is of the 
greatest importance. It is closely connected with health. 



Fresh, new, recently procured. 
Is fresh bread pleasant ? 
e r, est, ness — — 
Whole, sound, not diseased. 

s ome, somewhat ■ 
ly, ness 



Enough, all that is needed to satisfy 

us. 
Tart, sharp to the taste. 

ness, ly 

SouB, sharp and astringent; 
ness, ish, I 



BIGHTT-NINTH STUDY. 



qualities of clothing. 



Clothing is a great concern of life. It employs some 
millions of the race in producing it. Some of its qualities 
may be grouped together. 



It should be light and warm. 



Warm, that which preserves heat 
Are all kinds of clothing alike 
warm? 

ly, ness, er, est — 

Soft, gentle and yielding to the touch. 

e r, est, ish, ly, ness — — 
Gooi^ not retaining heat 

• e r, est, ish, ness, ly — — 
Thick, of some extent from side to 
side. 

er, est, ish, ness — 

6* 



Thin, not thick. 

e r, est, f «/*, ness, ly 

Silk, the thread made by the silk- 
worm. 

en, made of 

Wooi^ the soft hair of sheep. 

en, made of 

Cheap, of low price and valud^ 

er, est, ness, ly 

Tidt, neat in dress. 
er, est, ness, ly 
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NINETIETH STUDY. 
QVAUTIES OF MAN. 

The qualities of man are numerous^ He takes to him* 
self, in some way, the qualities of all other beings. There 
are many, however, which are native to him. Some of these 
have been given. 

Weak, feeble in strength. Zcm, without 

Is man a weak being ? Earnest, order in employment 

«•, estf ness^ ly ^— /y, nean 

Sin, an evil nature. Fickle, wavering and chang^'able, 

— -ful^ fvlly, fulnea^ les8 — nesa 

Emptt, vain and foolish, containing Lukewarm, a little warm, 

nothing. /y, neaa < 

Short, of little height Far , lost to — 

er, estt ness Bold, daring. 

Free, at liberty to do as one pleases. gr, est, ly, neaa — 

ly, neas Evil, wicked. 

Best, repose from care and toiL 

NINBTT-PIRST BTXTDT. 
QUALITIBS of TIIE body of ICAN. 

The body is the habitation of the soul, and should be kept 
sound and healthy, 

Sound, whole and free from disease. Sick, suffering from disease. 

Is a sound body desirable f ly, neaa 

neaa Hale, robust or sound. 

Strong, having much active power. Spare, lean, or wanting in flesh. 

er, eafy ly — ^^ neaa 

Heai^ to make sound. Bone, the hard, solid part of the 

», ed, ing body, 

thj the state of — — —y, full of — 

-y, abounding in — Flesh, the soft solid part of the 



XTn , not — -^ body. 

Ltttle, small in size. y , ineaa, leaa • 



neaa- 
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KINSTY-8B00ND STUDY. 
QUALITIES OF FABTB OF THE BODT OF MAN; 

Every part of the human body has its uses and qualities. 
A knowledge of them is desirable. To name these quali- 
ties is instructive. 

BuDDT, a healthy flesh color. ness 

Is the face ruddy f Stiff, not easily bent^ stubborn. 
Wan, pale or sickly in appearance. nest, ly • 



GiDDT, a whirliDg feeling in the head. Broad, extended in width. 
-fWM er, est, ly, nesa ■ 



Stern, severe and rigid. 

CT", ett, ly, ness 

Hollow, sunken or depressed. 



Felbi, a thin skin. 
— -y, partaking of - 



NINSTT-THIBD STUDY. 



QUALITIES OF THE SOUL. 



The soul is a priceless thing. It is the object of much 
regard, and should be carefully studied. It is known in its 
qualities. The most of these have already been brought to 



view. 

Dark, obscure and gloomy. 
Is a dark soul attractive ? 

ty, ness 

Light, to make light, or visible. 
s, ed, ing 



En- 



-en, to make • 
— s, ed, ing - 



-ed, inwardly made - 



Self, one's own person, or interest 

ish, somewhat 

ly, ness 

Mean, base, or of little value. 

g r, est, ly, ness 

/Stubborn, stiff-minded, or obstinate. 
ly, ness 



Wicked, evil in heart and life. 

ly^ ness 

Right, according to goodness and 
truth. 

e &us, full of ' 
Uh , not 



-^y,* 



Death, the result of the body and soul 
being separated. 

less, without — — ^ 



-ly, like, ful, fulness ' 



Leave, to permit^ or allow. 

Beuevx, to give credit to any thin^ 
e df ing, ingly 
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VINETY-FOXTBTH STUDY. 
QUAUTISS OF THC HUliTES AND HVNTINO. 

Hunting is often a dangerous employment. It reqxiires 
skill and courage to pursue it successfully, for profit or 
pleasure, 

"Wild, roving, savage. 8, ed, ing 

Is hunting a wild pursuit t ly, linen 

/y, nesSf «*, est A ^ in 

Dabe, to face danger. Beadt, quick and prepared. 

If edf ing, ingness ■ i/y, inen — — 

Lnn^ to be animated. 

KINETT-FIFTH flTXTDT. 

QTJALITIEB OF THE FISHEB AND FISEXNG. 

Fishing is connected with rivers, lakes, and seas. It 13 
full of idleness and adventure. . 

Haed, fiiin or strong. Watch, attention, observation. 

Is a fisher's life hard ? fi d^ fvinest^ fully - 



y, abounding in — — Stsadt, firm and constant in mind. 

Cabe, tro'ible, caution. ily^ iness 

^—^tUffuHy, fulness, less Feab, tlie dread of some danger. 

Lust, vigor, active power. less, without 

y , abounding 

KINETT-SIZTH STXTDT. 
qualities of the FABMEB AND FAEMING. 

Thebe is no employment that seems to be so full of sim- 
ple life as that of farming. Its toils and burdens are con* 
nected with fields, groves, and sunsets, 

BuTHE, gay and joyous. », ed, ing 

Is the farmer blithe ? some, sameness 

some, ful, fully, fulness ■ Toil, to labor with fatigue. 
Tebi^ to weary. s, ed, ing -.^— 
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some, 8omenes$ Gold, wanting in heat. 

Peace, freedom from disturbance. ty, ness, ish, er, est — 

-ful, fullyy fvlnen Bain, to fall in drops of water from 

Fallow, not tilled. the air. 

Time, a season of anj things op mea- », ed, ing, y, iness -^— 

sure of an event. I^y, without moisture. 

ly, liness nesSf er, est — — 

Early, first in time. Clat, soft and oily earth. 

nesSy er, est -^— «y» w'* 

Late, after the time. Loam, a kind of colored earth. 

ly, ness, er, est — y 

Sultry, hot and close. Stone, a hard mass of earth. 
ness y , iness — . 

N INE T Y- 8E y E N T H B T XT D T . 

QUALITIES OF WAB. 

♦ 

"War is a cruel thing, but those who follow it, as a calling 
ia life, are often noble. It will cease. 

Blood, the vital fluid, also slaughter. thy woe or tender pity. 

Is blood the seat of bodily life ? -fy^yfy^ly^ ^«w, lemieu 

yy inesSy less Gore, thick blood. 

Dead, deprived of life. y, abounding in 

ty, linessy ness FouL^ filthy, wicked. 

Dread, terror or awe. ■ ly, ness — 

fulyfullyy fulness, less —— Fright, violent fear, or terror. 

Rue, to lament or grieve. -fuly fully, fulness - 



Sy dy ing Rife, abounding, prevailing. 

'^'—ful, fully, fulness ly, ness — 

NINETY-EIGHTH STITDT. 
QUAUnSS OF MECHANIGB AND THEIR 0ALLINO& 

Mechanics compose a useful class of men. Their ma- 
chines tmd wares are connected with the growth of the nation. 
Their callings require some bodily and mental qualities. 

Skili^ ready knowledge. Does the mechanic need skill ? 
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-/«/, fully, fulness - 



Craft, art^ or practical skilL 

— — y, iness, Uy 

Need, the want of any thing. 



fid, fidly, fulnesM 

Cunning, skilful, crafty. 

— ^— - workman, a workman m 

TVisi^ skilled in practical knowledge. 



NINETT-WINTH STUDY. 
QUALITIES OF TBS ICAIfUFACTUIlEB AND MANUFACTURINa. 

The manufacturing department of life is full of enterprise 
and skilL Striking qualities meet us at every step, many 
of which have already been pointed out. 



Mant, numerous. 

Are there many manufacturers ? 
SoM^ a certnin quantity. 
Raw, not altered, in its natural state. 
Mix, to blend or join in some way. 

es, ed, ing 

Rude, rough in finish. 

Home, made in one*s native country. 

Any, one or more. 

All^ the whole number* 



most, the greatest part - 

Such, of the like kind. 
Born, two taken together. 
Otheb^ not the same. 
Golden, mode of gold. 
Silver, made cf silver. 
Silken, made of silk. 
Woolen, made of wool. 
Wooden, made of woocL 
Icon, made of iron. 



OKB HXTNDBBDTH STXTDT. 
QUALITIES OF THE TRADEA AND TRADING. 

Trading is now extensive, ranging from the pedlar to the 
wholesale merchant It is a form of life in which there is 
much tact, and many fine business qualities needed, in order 
to succeed. 



Sell, to transfer any thing for money. 

Does the merchant seU goods ? 

8,ing,er 

Sale, the transfer of goods for money. 
Whole , the transfer of goods in 

quantity. 
But, to obtain by purchase. 
Cheap, bearing a low price. 



e r, est, ness, ly 

Fresh, recently made or obtained. 

er, eH, ness, ly 

Old, of long duration. 

Weigh, to find out the quantity by 

scalea 
Weight, the quantity of a thing. 
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ONE HUNDBED AND FIBST STUDT. 
QUAUrnS OF TnS sailor and a SEAFARINa LIFE. 

Those who do business on great waters are a noble and 
generous class of men. Much of the wealth and comfort of 
the nation depend upon their daring and skill. 

A , on or before — . 

Foam, the froth of water, 

f to gather foam. 

», edy infff y, less — — - 

Path, the way in which a body 

moves. 

l ess, without 

Storm, a yiolent action of air and 

rain. 



Merrt, gay and noisy. 
Are sailors merry f 

er, est, ness, ly 

Drive, to urge forward by force. 

«, i^9 

Drift, any thing driven. 

A , afloatj or driven along. 

Float, to be borne along on water. 
8, ed, ing 



A , borne along 

ILcAn, the upper or foremost part. 



ONE HUKDBED AND SEOOND STITDT. 
QUALmES OF THE LEAR>'ED FE0FESSI0N8. 

Society is more indebted to the learning and life of the 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, and minister, than to every thing 
else on earth. 



Learn, to obtain knowledge. 
Must the minister learn much t 

8, ed, ing, er 

High, raised or elevated. 

Each, the whole taken separately. 

Etther, one of two. 

N , not one 



of a thing. 

less, y 

Thought, the product of thinking. 

ful, less, fuhiess, lessly 

Mood, style in music 

y, iness 

Care, concern, interest in any Uiing. 



Word, sounds or letters used as a sign -ful, abounding in • 

ONE HUNDBED AND THIRD STUDY. 

quaijties of officers and offices. 

Societt needs men to attend to public business. Officcra 
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are necessary. Much depends upon their wisdom and jus- 
tice. Good qualities in our officers are the pledge of pros- 
perity. 



FiBST, before aU others. 
Does the President fiU the first 
office? 
Main, chief, or principoL 
PfiDii^ highest in rank. 
Low, below others in station. 

— — mo«4 the very lowest — - 
TiBi^ to weary. 

a, ed, ing 

£f somewhat ^— 



Monet, the currency of a conntrj. 

edy having 

Mild, gentle. 

ly^ nesSf er, est — - 

Stern, severe and stiff. 

cr, cat, /y, ness ■ 

Tbust, to confide in. 

», ed, ing 

• y , less, iness, fiU — 



"^oorthy, worthy of - 



ONE HUNDBSD AND FOUBTH BTUDY. 
QUALITIES OF THE WORKS OF MAN. 

The works of man are tested by their qualities. These 
are numerous, and of every degree of excellence. Atten- 
tion to their names is a useful exercise in education. 

Like, resembling. Least, smallest 

Are the works of man like God's t Keen, sharp in cutting. 

Tin , not er, est, ly, ness — — 

Tell» to speak, to count Sharp, having a thin edge or points 

«, if^g gr, est, ness, ly 

Told, did Level, fiat, agreeing with the line 

Un ^ not reckoned* where the earth and sky seem to 

LnTLB, small in size. meet 

Less^ smaller ■ Bough, uneven, not perfect 

OKE HUNDBBD AND FIFTH STUDY. 
QUALITIES OF THE WORKS OF GOD. , 

Who can point out the perfection of the Divine works ? 
They are all goodly. Their qualities are perfect in degres. 
In wisdom, has He made them all. 
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Great, large in size or immber, Wondek, strange, great or noveL 

Are the works of God great f :/W, fulness, fidly 

e i, est, ly, ness Fast, firm and fixed. 

End, the last or close of any thing. Bleak, open and exposed to the wind. 

less, without — — er, est, ness -^^— 

Good, of fine quality. 

ONB HVNDBED AND SIXTH STITDT. 
QtJALrriES OF MINERAL BODIES. 

Earths and metals have many nsefal qualities. To these 
we owe the existence of plants, in a good degree, and the 
works of man. 

Hard, firm to the touch. Bright, shiny. 

Are all metals hard ? e r, est, ness, ly -^^— 



-er, est, ness Dull, not clear, but clouded. 



Gas, a body of a light elastic nature. er, est, ness - 

y, full of Flint, a yellow, or grayish black 

Weight, quantity of a body. stone, which is very hard. 

y, full of , or heavy. y 

er, est, iness, ily — ^ Chalk, an earth of a dull white color. 

Acid, sharp to the taste. y, iness -^^— 

ONB HUNDBED AND BBYBNTH STUDT. 

quauties of vegetable bodies. 

Plants have always attracted the attention and love of 
man. A thousand simple charms hang about our trees and 
flowers. 

Wood, the firm part of a tree, many Tough, flexible, or bending readily. 

trees. er, est, ness, ly -^^— 

Is the wood hard ? Mellow, soft with ripeness. 

y, abounding in —^ er, est, ness 

Leaf, the airy organ of a plant. Ripe, mature in growth. 

y , iness, less — er, est, ness — 

PRKTry, neat and pleasing. Whole, entire, sound. 

Thick, crowded together. some, somewhat - 

■4y, ness 
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ONB HUNDBBD AND EIGHTH STUDY. 
QUALTTUCS OF XSTMA1A 

Animals, tame or wild, have mucli to attract our notice. 
Their qualities appear in every form and variety. Some of 
them are recorded by the Saxons. 



Tame, accustomed to man. ?y, linesSt «r, est -^^— 

Is the ox tame ? Vn /y, Hness 

«•, est, ness, less Guslt, frightful. 

Gbeedt, haying a strong desire for Shaoot, rough with long hair or wooL 

food. Swift, rapid in motion. 

er, est, ly, ness -^^— er, est, ly, ness 

Grim, fierce, savage. Slow, tardy or lazy in motion. 

Clean, free from what is fouL g r, est, ly, ness 

Vn f not free 

ONE HVNDBED AND NINTH STUDY. 
QUALTTIES OF UGHT. 

The colors of light are a charm to the eye. 

Red, a bright warm color. Blue, a rich warm color. 

Is red a color ? Brown, a sober cool color. 

Yellow, a bright and brilliant color. Gray, white with a mixture of black. 

Green, a soft and cool color, composed White, the color of snow. 

of yellow and blue. Black, the color of night. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH STUDY. 

qualities of god. 

As the streams of the earth are fed by the clouds of 
heaven, so all the qualities of created things were originally 
derived from God. His qualities are the source of all that 
is good and true. 

Ever, at all times. ■ es, trig 



lasting, continuing without end. ■ — ed, pronounced happy. 

Bless^ to make happy. Mightt, strong: 
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^l , having all strength, or Last, the end of all things. 

power. True, the real. 

Wise, the proper use of knowledge. Ever, existing without end. 

All , the right use of all know- Lasting, enduring. 

ledge. EvzRLASTiNa, continuing without end. 
FiBST, the beginning of all things. 



The noun and verb, in the Studies on Qualities^ have 
sometimes been given. The object of this is, to keep before 
the mind of the child, the derivation of one part of speech 
from another ; and also to lead him to distinguish between 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. This has been found to be 
desirable to secure correctness, in the practical defining and 
use of words. A similar course is observed in the Studies 
on Actions, 

CHAPTER XI. 

ACTIONS. 

We have now arrived at the third stage of the mind, in 
the formation of language. The first is tiiirigs and their 
names ; the second is qualities and their names ; the third is 
actions and the words by which they are expressed. 

These stages are ever in this order. Certain laws of the 
mind guide every child to take these steps ; and, haviag 
taken them, he has the materials of language. He can de- 
clare, question and express his feelings, about all things, 
with which he is acquainted. 

The various things which we have noticed are agents, 
and have their work to perform in the world. Their ac- 
tions, to some extent, were noticed by our Saxon fore- 
fathers. Many of the words expressing them are still pre- 
served, and form part of our language. 
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ONB UUNDBED AKI> ELEVENTH BTITDT. 
ACnONS OF ICAir. 

Man is ever active. Even in sleep, his busy mind is in 
motion, pursuing some image or fancy in life. 



Live, to have and use lif& 

«, ed, ing 

Out ^ to live 

Grow, to enlarge in size. 

«, ing 

c Ty the thing — 

Grew, did 

Die, to cease from life. 

8, ed, ing 

Have, to possess or hold. 

ing 

Had, did 

Do, to perform any work. 

— eSf ing, er 

Uh — , to change and reverse. 

Did, having done 

Blush, to redden on the cheeks, 
———a, edf ing 



"Wept, did 

Sneak, to steal away secretly. 

«, ed, ing 

Know, to have the knowledge of 
things. 

«, ing, er, n 

Knew, did 

Think, to use the mind in getting 
knowledge. 

8, ing, er 

Thought, did -^^— 

Feei^ to have pain or pleasure by the 
senses. 

8, ing, er 

Felt, did 

Believe, to trust in a person, or tes- 
timony. 

-», ed, ing, er - 



Laugh, to make the noise of mirth. Worship, to adore God, or pay thu 

8, ed, ing, er highest honor to Him. 

Sigh, to breathe with sorrow. 8, ed, ing, er > 



8, ed, ing 

Weep, to shed tears. 
^ ing, er 



Hallow, to regard or make holy. 
8, ed, ing 



ONE HUNDBED AND TWELFTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF THE BODY OF HAN. 

The body declares its nature in various kinds of actions. 



Walk, to move on the feet 

8, ed, ing, er 

Sit, to rest on a seat 
— 8, iiig, er — 



Leap, to bound suddenly. 

8, ed, ing, er 

Run, to move quickly with the feet 
«• ing, er 
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Rax, did — 

Stand, to be upon the feet 

Sf ing^ er ^— 

Stood, did 

Lie, to rest oatstretched. 

— «, ififf 

Under — ^ to lie — — 

Lain, did -^— 

Slumber, to take light sleep. 

8, edy ing, er 

Sleep, to rest with the will sus- 
pended. 

«; f n/7, «r, lesi, y, iness — 

Slept, did — »^— 

Snore, to breathe with a hoarse yoice Glide, to move lightly along the snr- 
in sleep. face. 

,, «d; ing », ed, ing, er, ivgly 

Rise, to get up. Yawn, to have the mouth open 

— — «, ing — — through drowsiness. 

A , to get straight — «, ed, ing 

Sneeze, to emit air audibly through Gape, to open the mouth wide. 



Sptt, to cast out from the mouth. 

Spat, did 

Swoon, to sink into a fainting state. 

8, ed, ing 

Stagger, to totter on the feet 

a; ed, ing^ er 

Slip, to slide on the feet 

8, ed, ing 

Slide, to move along the surface by 

skips. 
Stride, to walk with long steps* 
», ing 



-», ed, ing, er • 



the nose. 

-8, ed, ing • 



Spring, to bound lightly along. 

», ing 

Sprang, did 



Spurn, to cast away in anger. 

«, ed, ing 

Creep, to move on hands and feet 

8, ing, er 

Crept, did-^ 

Crawl^ to move by drawing out the 

body. ' 
— ' 4^ ed, ing, er 



8, ed, ing 

Swnf, to move through water-by the 

hands and feet 

8, ing, er —' 

Swam, did 

Grope, to feel with the hands. 

8, ed, ing 

Bow, to bend the head. 

8, ed, ing 

Belch, to cast wind out of the sto* 

mach. 

8,ed,ing 



OWE HVNDBED AND THIETEENTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF THE SENSES. 

The senses are like wakeful sentinels and servants of the 
soul. They are ever on duty during the day. 
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-», <?</, inff - 



IiOOK, to turn the eye towards an ob- 
ject. 

Does the eye look at all things f 
*, ed, ing 

Blinki to twinkle witli the eyes. 

a, ed, ing 

Stars, to look with fixed eye. 
g, ed, ing, er 

Hakk, to lend the ear. 

«, ed, ing 

HsAnKBN, to listen to what is said. 

OKB nUNDSED AND FOXJBTEENTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF TUB SOUL OF MAN. 

The soul is fall of action, and shows it in various ways. 



List, to incline the ear in desire. 

«, <?</, ing 

«n, to attend closely to hear. 

«, ed, ing 

Smkll, to perceive or know by the 
nose. 

«, ed, ing 

Feel, to perceive by the tonch. 
B, ing, er 



Glad, to cheer with pleasure. 
Does God glad the heart of man f 

», ing, er, en 

Mourn, to grieve for lost good. 

», ed, ing, ful, fvXly, er 

"Wish, to long for some good. 
— -», ed, ing, er, ful, fully -^— 
IiiKE, to be pleased with. 

s, ed, ing 

Chide, to blame. 

8, ed, ing • 

Upbbaid, to reproach. 



s, ed, ing - 



Lighten, to make light 

^n , to cause to make - 



-«, ed, ing, er - 



Deem, to think or judge. 

8, ed, ing 

Reckon, to count or number. 

8, ed, ing, er 

Heed, to mind or record with car& 

; a, ed, ing 

Prove, to try so as to find the truth. 



ONE HVNDBED AND FIFTEENTH BTUDT. 
AqnONS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The household is the scene of the fairest actions of the 
heart. It is the nursery of all actions. 

Cook, to prepare food. 8, ing ■ 

Is it easy to cook food f Cleaxse, did 

8, ed, ing Sweep, to clean by brushing. 

Clean, to separate from any thing 8, ing 

fouL Swept, did — — 
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"Wash, to clean by rubbing in water. Choke, to stop the -windpipe in any 

«, ed, ififf, er way. 

Wipe, to rub for the purpose of clean- «, ed, itig 

ing. Sup, to take into the mouth with the 

«, ed, ing lips. 

Sift, to separate by a sieye. 8, ed, ing 

», ed, ing Sip, to take a fluid in small quanti- 

Knead, to work floUr and leaven into ties. 

dough. — *» *<A i^ 

«, ed, ing Ask. to seek by speech. 

Baks, to cook and prepare food in an *» *<4 ^^9 

oven. Anbweb, to speak in return* 

«, ed, ing, er »i ^* *"9 

Duns, to eat the chief meal of the Bjeab, to support^ to support without 

day. passion. 

8, ed, ing », ing 

Gauvs, to cut in small pieces. J^'or , 

8, ed, ing Kiss, to salute with the lips. 

Cram, to press or stuff in any thing. 8, ed, ing 

8, ed, ing ^— Greet, to address kindly. 

», ed, ing 

ONB HUNDBBD AND SIXTEENTH BTITDT. 
ACTIONS OF THE HOtTSEKEEPEB. 

The housekeeper is silently performing her part in the 
world. Her actions promote or retard the good of the 
whole household. 



Foster, to feed or bring upi, 8, ed^ ing - 



-8, ed, ing — — — Tie, to bind with a cord or band. 



Warm, to supply heat «, ed, ing • 

8, ed, ing — — 8inge^ to burn slightly. 

Feed, to give food. 8, ed, ing • 



^ ing ...... Soak, to steep in a liquid. 

Fed, did », ed, ing —^ 

Sew, to unite with needle and thread. Rear, to raise or bring np. 

8, ed, ing 8, ed, ing 

Hem, to fold and sew down the edge. Meet, to come together. 

Swaddli^ to bind with bandage. Mr^ did — 
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OHB HUNDBSD AND BSYBNTBSNTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF THK HOUBIHOLDKB. 

The care of a household is known only to householders. 
Who could name the acts of one day of their lives? 

Open, to unbar or remove any fasten- — «, tn^, er 

ing. Led, did 

Does the householder open the Bule» to order or control 

house ? 9^ ed, ing, er 

n^ ed, ing — - Bid, to command or direct 

SnuT, to dose or bar. «; ing 

a, ing — For , to command before. 

Give, to bestow or transfer any thing. Bade, did 

«, ing, er Bide, to dwell or continue. 

Given, bestowed. A , to dwell in -^— 

Gave, did —^ «, ing 

Work, to perform labor. Abode^ did 

9y edf ing — — Bequeath, to leave any thing by wilL 

Lead, to guide or conduct. 9, ed, ing 



ONE HUNDBED AND EIGHTBBNTH 8TVDY. 
ACTIONS OF THE HUNTEB. 

The chase is attended with toil as well as pleasure. Acts 
of daring make up much of the hunter's life. 

Hunt, to chase wild animals. Bode, did — 

Do many men hunt animals f Out , did . ■ 

«, ed, ing, er —~ Bet, to stake a wager. 

Trap, to catdi by a snare. — — «, ed, ing 

a, ed, ing, er "Weart, to exhaust strength, to tirew 

Bun, to pass rapidly on foot s , ed, ing . 

— -«^ ing, er — — Slat, to put to death by violence. 

Ban, did — — », ing, er 

Bide, to go on horseback. Slew, did — 

s, ing, er — Skin, to take off the skin. 
Ou*— ^ to ride farther, or beyond. 9 , ed, ing — - 

9 , ing, er — Throw, to fling or east in any way. 
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-», ing - 



Thkew, did — 
"FoBD, to cross a river by walking on 
the bottom. 



«, edy ing 

Flat, to strip off the skin. 
8, edging 



ONE HUNDBSD AKD NIVETBBNTH BTITDY. 
ACTIONS OF TUB FlSiiEK. 

The days and nights of the fisher are marked with 
change. Perils and escapes make up much of his history 
on the deep. 



"WREcaE, to rnin, or throw away. 

«, ed, ing 

SwAHP, to plunge or npset in water. 

«, ed, ing : 

PuLi^ to drag or haid. 

«, edy ing 

Weatqeb, to bear up throngh a 

storm.' 
j; ed, ing 



Fjsn, to try to take fish. 

Is it pleasant to fish I 

e9^ edt ing, er ■ 

Hook, to seize with a hook 

a, ed, ing 

Spear, to pierce with a spear. 

«, ed, ing 

Drag, to pull or hauL 

j; ed, ing 

Saii^ to pass through water in a yes- Steer, to direct^ as a yesseL 

seL 9^ edf ing —^ 

9, edt ing —^ Row, to drive with oars. 

Swim, to pass through water by using . a, ed^ ing 

the limbs. Toii^ to labor, to become weary. 

8, ing, er — a; ed, ing 

SwAMy did — — 

OKX nniTDBXD AKD TWBNTIBTH STtTDT. 

ACnONS OF THE FARMER. 

Almost every act of the faxmer's life is connected with 
something agreeable. 



Farm, to lease or till land. 
Is it healthy to farm I 

1; ed, ing,er 

Till, to cultivate land. 

e 



Seed, to sow, or plant with seed. 
Weed, to free from weeds. 

8^ edging 

Harvesi; to gather grain or froitSi 
», ed, ing 
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SuMiRB, to paaa, or oany through Fax, to 'winnow, or separate chaff 

summer. from grain. 

», ed, ing — — -— «, ed^ ing ^^ 

WofTEB, to passi or carry through TlmE, to engage in servioe for a r»- 

winter. ward. 

^ «t f/ng ■ 9, ed, inff, ling —^ 

How, to lay grain or hay in a mass Gatiieb, to get in the harvest 

in the barn. .•, ed^ ing 

g, edi ing IIindeh, to keep back, or obstrueU 

Mow, to cut down grass or grain. b, ed, ing — 
1^ edf ing, er 

ONX HUVDBXD AND TWBKTT-FIBST STVDT» 
ACnONS OF 1IECHANIG8. 

Building kas a cliarm tor the mind, and pleases us with 
acts of skill. The sound of busy instruments aivakens use* 
fol feelings in the heart 

Fbaio; to form the outline of a Melt, to make ISqui^ . 

building. », ed, ing — ::. 

Did the housewright frame the Turn, to form on a 1ath& 

bam f s, ed, ing, er-^ 

8, ed, ing ^-^— Beat, to strike repeatedly. 

BoBE^ to make holes with an augier s, ing — ^ 

or gimlet Neal, to temper by heat 

«, ed, ing, er — «, ed, ing 

Fast, firm, set An , to heat and cool dowl/. 

e n, to mf&o — Saw, to cut with a saw. 

Kah^ to fasten with nails, — — «, ed, ing —~ 

-8, ed, ing, er Dovetail, to join in a tenon like • 

WiELD^ to sway with the hand. pigeon's taiL 



-^ ed, ing 8, ed, ing- 



TTAinfm^ to strike with the hammer. Hew, to cat with any iffiBtmmeBi,- 

8^ ed, ing a, ed, ing, er 

DbilI) to bore a hole. Carve, to cut wood or stone ititl» 

'9, ed, ing some form. 

Bdxld^ to frame and raise a building. e, ed, ing < 

•, ed, ing, er 
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OKB HUSTDBBD AND T WANT Y - SBOOUD BTUDT. 

ACTIOKS OP MANUPAOTUEEES. 

The steps by which raw materials are changed into the 
goods and wares of trade, must always have an interest for 
the mind. 

Seiape, to form for some end. color. 

Does the pin-maker shape hie pin f s, ed, ing^ er < " • 

Twist, to wind one thread round an- Comb, to separate and arrange with a 

other. comb. 

— — «, ed, ifig^ er ■ — «, ^d, ing^ er —^ 

TwixE, to twist threads. Un cc?, not — — 

.?, ed^ iftg " ■ Grind, to make smooth or sharpen. 

Full, to thieken cloth in a mill », ed^ ing — — 

«, erf, ing, er — — Glazr, to crust with a glossy coat 

Blbaco, to whiten by remoying the g, ed^ ing — — — ^ 

ONB nUNDBBD AND TWBNTT-THIED STUDY. 
ACTIONS OP TRADEBS. 

The acts of buying and selling are more closely related 
to the welfare of man than all are ready to perceive. Ac- 
tive and wise merchants do much for the nation. 



Have, to hold or possess. — — «, «rf, ing 

Has the trader much goods f Chop, to buy or barter. 
-«, ing «, ed, ing - 



Had, did — Mete, to measure. 

Wend, to pass or trayel from place to *, edj ing 

place. Shep, to put on board a shipw 

■ 8,ed,ing 8,ed,ing,er 

Dun, to urge payment Un , to take off 

», ed, ing — — Weigh, to find the quantity of a thing 

Lie, to deceive, or tell an untrutk by weighing it 

-, to give the lie. 
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ONB HUNDRED AND T W ENTT -FOTJBTII STUDY. 

ACTIONS OF WAtt. 

The deeds of the soldier occupy a large place in tlie liis- 
tory of man. 

"Wrest, to gain by force. Reck, to care or mind. 

Does tlie hero wrest the goods of s, ed^ ing 

the enemy ? Reek, to emit steam or yapor. 

«, ed^ ing ' — — », *4 ^^9 —^ 

'Ward, to guai-d or fend oQ, Quail, to crush or subdue. 

a, edf ing g, ed^ ing 

Weaken, to make weak. "Waver, to totter, or change in cotv- 

«, ed^ ing > age. 

Hurt, to injure in any way, g, ed, ing .. 

«, edy ing Murder, to kill a human being. 

Spare, to forbear to punish or destroy. Hy ed, ing 

— «, edf ing -^^— Slauouter, to make great havoc of life. 

Quell, to subdue or overcome. 8, ed^ ing 

-«, ed^ ing "Welter, to roll in foul matter or 



Bush, to move with violence. blood. 

«, ed, ing ^ ed, ing - 



ONB nUNDEED AND TWENTT-PIPTn STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF XnE LAWTEB. 

As society now exists, the lawyer is needed to explain 
our laws. 

ONE nUNDBBD AND TWENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 
AOnONS OF THE DOCTOR. 

The diseases of mankind require skill to heal them. The 
doctor, in a diseased world, becomes an important person. 

'Heal» to cure a wound or disease. 8, ing -^^— 

Does the doctor heal diseases f Mo; to mingle things. 

— *, edf ingy er «, cd, ing — ' 

Bleed, to take away blood by open- Brat, to pound in a mortar, 

ing a vein, — ^ ^ ^9 — 
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Blister, to raise a blister by a httrt^ discharge of blood or water. 

burn, or medical plaster. a, ed^ ing 

«, ed^ ivg Leech, to bleed by leeches. 

Cup, to apply a glass to procure a «^ ed^ ing 

ONE HUNDBBD AND TWB NT T-8B VBNTH STtTDT. 
ACTIONS OF TOE TEAOHEK. 

To instruct and train the soul is tlie noblest calling on 
earth. It embraces the interests of man in time and etei?- 
nity. 

Teach, to impart knowledge. 
Is it easy to teach children I 

g , f w^, er 

Taught, did — 



Snow, to present to view. 

«, ed, ing 

Form, to give shape or outline. 

«, edf ing 

Strength, power of body or mind. Reckon, to count by figures. 

g ?i, to make strong. a, ed^ ing^ er 
«, ed, ing — — Rule, to govern and guide. 



, to open out, to reveaL 
Read, to utter written letters and 
words. 

«; irig^ er 

Read, did 

Write, to form letters and words. 

8, ing, er 

Wrote, did 



Fold, to lap up in folds. 
s, ed, ing, er 



ed, ing, er 



ONB nUNDBBD AND T WE NT T-BIOHTH STUDY* 
ACnONS OF THE ARTIST. 

The love of beauty is part of our nature, and, in some 
cases, leads to the fine arts. 

Draw, to represent or picture by — -«, edy ing, er — ^ 

lines. Carve, to cut wood or stone into 

Can you draw objects f some shape. 

«, ing, er —^ «, ed, ing, er 

Drew, did — ^ Sing, to utter sweet sounds, to tell 

PiPBV to play on a wind instrument something in verse. 

9, ed, ing, er t — rrrSt ing, er 

Harp, to play on the harp, Sanq, did — r- 
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Dbaft, to draw the outline. Blend, to mingle together. 

a; edf ing s, ed^ ing 

, a man who 



ONE niTNDBED AND T W 35 N T T -N I N T H STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF MINERALS. 

Minerals have a kind of life, made up of simple actions. 

Glisten, to shine with light. s, fd, ing. y, ineas 

Does gold glisten ? Glitter, to spftrkle with light. 

— ^ Sy ed, ing *, erf, ing 

Rust, to become rusty by exposure to Dwindle, to become less. 

air. 5, edf ing . 



ONE HUNDBBD AND TniETIETH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF PLANTS. 

Plants are living things. Many and pleasing are their 
acts. 

Grow, to enlarge in size. Droop, to hang downward. 

Do all plants grow f s, ed, ing 

— — — «, ing — Clothe, to cover, as rocks on the earth. 

Grew, did — s, ed, ing 

Leaf, to put forth leaves. Feed, to supply food. 

• Sf edjing s, ing 

Blossom, to put forth flowers. Fed, did 

«, edf ing Die, to pass from life. 

Seed, to grow and produce seed. s, cd, ing — 

— «, edy ing Rustle, to make quick, small sounds. 

"Wither, to fade or lose its freshness. «, ed, ing 

8, ed, ing 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIETT-FIEST STUDY, 
ACTIONS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The fireside and barn-yard have their actors in dumb 
animals. 
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Bellow, to make a hollow loud noise. «, ed^ ing • 



Does the bull bellow ? Bray, to make a harsh, loud sound, 

-«, €(L ing as an ass. 



Low, to make a low noise, as a cow. «, ed, ing 

S «^ wi^r Graze, to eat grass, to supply cattle 

Bleat, to cry as a sheep. with grass. 

«, ed, ing », ed^ ing 

Bark, to make a sharp, snapping noise, "Wag, to move one way and another, 

as a dog. as the taiL 

— s, ed, ing «, edy ing 

Worry, to harass, or tear, as a dog. Lick, to draw the tongue over. 

8, ed, ing «, erf, ing -= 

Whine, to make a crying sound, as a Crow, to make the noise of the cock. 

dog. », ed, ing 

s, ed, ing -^^— Cluck, to utter the sound of a hen 

Fawn, to court favor, as a dog. while hatching. 

«, ed, ing », ed, ing ■ 

Neigh, to utter the sound of a horse. 

OBTB HUNDRED AND THIBT Y-SEO OND STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF WILD ANIMAU. 

The deserts and forests are alive with active, living crea- 
tares. 

Roar, to make a continuous noise, as », ing 

a Hon. Crept, did 

Does the lion roar for food ? Spring, to move with violence. 

s, ed, ing s, ing 

Grin, to open the mouth and set the Sprang, did 

teeth. Tear, to separate or destroy. 

Hiss, to make a hissing sound, as a Tore, did 

serpent Burrow, to hollow a place or bed in 

— «, ed, ing the earth. 

Croak, to make a low, hoarse noise, «, ed^ ing -^^— 

as the frog. Climb, to creep up a tree or rock. 

•<, edy ing, er «, erf, ing 

Bristle, to erect the hair, as swine. Suck, to draw out milk or blood with 

— — «, edy ing the mouth. 

Creep, to move slowly, or on the belly. », ed^ ing 
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ONB HITNDBED AND THIBTY-THIBD STITDY. 
ACTIONS OF BIRDS. 

The bird is a thing of beauty. All its doings are pleasing, 
and add much to the life and pleasure of every spot, on the 
surface of the earth. 



Flt, to move by -the wings. 
Does. the eagle fly high ? 

«, inq 

Flew, did 

Hop, to spring on the feet, as a bird. 

«, C'/, tug 

Swoop, to seize on the wing. 

«, ed, big 

Flutter, to mov^ and flap the wingBi: LionT, to get down, as a bird. 
«, edy ittg A ^ to get down upon. 



Scream, to utter a shrill loud cry, as 
an eagle. 

», ed, ing 

Pick, to pluck or pull off any thing. 

«, ed, ing 

Lay, to bring forth, as e^s. 
Mount, to soar on high. 
a, ed, ing 



ONE HUNDRED AND TH I ETT-F OU B TH STTTDT. 
ACnONS OF TBS XA&TB. 

The world, on which we live, is a moving worli Every 
part of it is in motion, and has its work to do. 



Turn, to move in a circular course. 
Does the earth turn on its axis ? 

s, ed, ing 

Whirl, to roll rapidly. 

a, ed, ing 

Glide, to pass on rapidly but smooth- 

8, ed, ing 

Float, to be borne along on water or 
in the air. 

8, ed ing 

Quake, to shake or tremble. 

8, ed, ing 

Teem, to swarm with life. 
«, ed, ing 



Swarm, to throng and herd in crowds. 

«, ed, ing 

Swell, to rise in billows. 

8, ed, ing 

Ooze, to trickle out, as water. 

8, ed, ing 

Flow, to glide along, as water. 

8, ed, ing 

Sprout, to spring forth, as grass. 

8, ed, ing 

Bear, to bring forth, as young. 

8^ ing 

Bore, did 

Freeze, to congeal or harden into ice. 
», ing 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIETY-FIFTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF THE HEAVENS. 

The heavens above us are ever marked with wonderful 
doings. 

Hang, to suspend. Wheel, to roll forward. 

Over , to hang over. «, ed^ ing 

Do the heavens overhang the earth ? Rise, to move or pass upwards. 

— — — -«, ing . «, ing 

Hung, did Rose, did — — 

Water, to pour out, as rain. Set, to sink or pass below the horizon. 



-«, edy ing «, ing ■ 



Shade, to screen from the light Twinkle, to sparkle at intervals. 

8, ed, ing «, ed, ing 

Dazzle, to overpower with light. Thaw, to melt, or become fluid. 

«, edj ing «, ed, ing 

Glitter, to sparkle with light Sprinkle, to scatter, as rain. 
«, ed, ing *, ed, ing 

ONE HTINDEED AND THIETY-SIXTH STUDY. 
ACTIONS OF GOD. 

He doeth all things well. 

Make, to form or fashion. Hold, to keep or bind fast or together. 

Did God make the earth t Up y to bear or keep up. 

s, ing, er — — s, ing — ^ 

Made, did Keep, to hold and retain. 

Lay, to settle or fix as a foundation. Curse, to pronounce and make miser- 

«, ing able. 

Laid, did «, ed^ ing 



Rear, to raise, as a building. Bless, to pronounce and make happy. 

8, ed, ing s, edy ing 

Fix, to make firm. Atone, to satisfy and reconcile. 

—— s, edj ing «, ed, ing 
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CHAPTER XII. 
EVENTS. 

The life of the world and all that it contains is made up 
of events. In these, actions have their end. As the growth 
of the plant is perfected in the production of its seed, so 
the acts of all things are completed in a few striking events. 
Some of these were noticed and recorded by the Saxons, 
and are still found among the relics of their language. To 
gather them up and weave their names with our earliest 
speech, is a happy view of education. 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 
EVENTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

There are events enough in every family to form an in- 
structive history. 

inffj the act of instructing. 



Wed, to unite in marriage. 

Do men and women wed each Learn, to receive knowledge. 

other ? inffj the act of getting know- 

«, edj ing ledge. 

Wedding, a marriage. Clothe, to cover the body with gar- 

BiRTH, coming into life. raents. 

Work, labor of any kind. ing^ covering with garments. 

ing, the act Feed, to give food. 



Play, sport or amusement. 
ing, the act of 



ihg, the act of taking food. 

W^ELCOME, to receive and entertain 
Sleep, rest by suspending active pow- gladly. 

ers. s, ed, ing 

ing, the act Welcome, a salutation. 

Breakfast, the first meal in the day. Farewell, a wish of happiness at 

ing, the act parting. 

Sick, affected with disease. Burt, to place a dead person in a 

ness, state of -^-^— grave. 

Teach, to instruct by giving know- «, edj ing — 

ledge. 
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ONK HXTNDBED AND THIBTY-EiaHTn STUDY. 
EVENTS IN THE OCCUPATIONS OF MAN. 

Every pursuit of life has its events. Some of these are 
of general interest, and should be noticed by all. 

yiKED-injdy the eeason for sowing. Shipwreck, the casting away of a ship. 

Is spring the seed-time of the Set, to place firm, or on a basis. 

year ? Over ^ to turn over 

cIae/est, tae season for gathering Fall, the act of dropping from a 

crops. liigh place. 
-AoMt, she song and feasting Wound, a hurt of any kind. 

at tne end ci harvest Begin, to commence. 

tjowiNG, the aci )f seeding a field. «, inff 

iIaevesting, Ihi act of gathering Beginning, the first of any thing. 

crops. End, the last of a thing. 

1>ligut, a disease ^Aint nips plants or Lose, to pass from our possession. 

grain. «, ing 

iliLDEW, a while c » iting on plants, Lost, did 

producing aeeay. Loss, privation of a thing. 

\tusT, a disease in ^tWin produced by Fire, the burning of any thing, as a 

lichens. house. 

ONE nnilxEKD AND THIRTY-NINTH STUDY. 
NATURAL EVENTS OF THE EARTH. 

In the coursr, of things, striking changes pass upon the 
Daith. Events ivccur that must be noticed. 

Cold, the want of Ke«t. Summer, the flowering of the earth — 

Is winter cold ? the season of heat. 

Heat, a state of war>tith. Fall, the decay of the leaf — the sea- 

Bat, the time when the sun is with son of decay. 

us. Winter, the sleep of the earth — the 

Night, the time whon the sun is ab- season of cold. 

sent. "Wind, the air in motion. 

Spring, the buddinj^ of the earth — Blast, a gust of wind. 

the season of buda. Breeze, a gentle gust of wind. 
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Storm, a yiolent action of wind and 

rain. 
Shower, a fall of rain. 
Hail, a fall of frozen rain. 
Snow, a fall of frozen yapor. 
Ice, water frozen solid. 
Frost, frozen mist or fog. 
Mist, water falling in very small 

drops. 
Dew, moisture condensed from the 

air. 



Flood, a great flow of water. 
Wati; a moving swell of water. 
Tide, the rise and fall of the waters 

of the sea. 
Land-blip, a movement of land. 
Earthquake, a trembling of the eartJu 
Spring, a bubbling up of water. 
BoiLiNo-spRiNO, a heaving up of hot 

water. 
Fall^ a descent of water. 



ONB HUNDBED AND TOETIBTH STUDY. 



NATURAL EVENTS OF THE HEAVENS. 



Men, in all ages, have looked with interest on the hea- 
vens. The bright noon and the starry night have unfolded 
wonders to the eye of man. 



Light, that by which we see. 

Is light pleasant to the eye ? 

Sun y the light 

Moon , the light 

Star , the light 

Twilight, the faint light of the sun 

before rising and after setting. 
Bark, obscure, or without light 

nets, the state 

Cloud, a mass of visible vapor. 
Dawn, the break of day. 
Milky-way, a broad luminous belt in 

the heavens. 
North, the point of the heavens where 

the north star appears. 
errij belonging 



-lights J lights - 

Shoot, to dart rapidly. 
«, my 



Shooting-stars, meteors like stars 

that dart across the sky. 
Thunder, the sound that follows the 

flash of lightning. 
STORM, a storm of rain and 

thunder. 
cloud, a cloud 



Lightning, a flash of light known as 

a discliarge of electricity from one 

cloud to another. 
Sunrise, the appearance of the sun. 
Sunset, the going down of the sun. 
New Moon, the moon when first seen. 
Full Moon, the moon as seen oppo- 

site the sun. 
Rainbow, a bow of seven colors 

formed by light and rain in the 

heavens. 
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ONE nUNDEKD AND FOBTY-FIRST STUDY. 
EVENTS OF GOD. 

The Creator is revealed to us by events. His power and 
wisdom and love have wrought wonders in behalf of man. 
Some of these are recorded in the Saxon part of our lan- 
guage. 



Earth, the globe which we inhabit 

Is the earth the work of God ? 
Heaven, the eky or air. 
Sun, the great body that lights the 

earth by day. 
Moon, the body that lights the earth 

by night. 
Stars, the bright bodies that appear 

in the sky at night 
World, the universe, or the earth and 

heavens. 
Man, the race of beings to which we 

belong — God's image on earth. 
Fall, the ruin of the race by sin — 

the loss of the Divine image per- 
mitted by God. 
Gospel, good news from God to man. 
Batsman, one who lays his hand on 

opposite parties and brings them 

together — a mediator. 
Atonement, removal of sin by the 

obedience of a mediator. 
Give, to bestow. 



For , to give away or pardon. 

nes8, the pardon of an of 

fender. 
Right, according to law or truth. 
eouSy full of 



-nesSf the state of • 



Peace, rest from all disturbance. 

Holt, free from sin. 

nesSj state of 

Death, the end of life on earth. 

Grave, the place of the dead. 

YARD, an inclosed place — — — 

God's Acre, the field of God — the 
Saxon phrase for a grave-yard. 

Court, a place of justice. 

Doom, to judge, to pronounce sen- 
tence. 

», ed, ing 

Heli^ a deep, covered place — ^the 
abode of the wicked. 

Heaven, a high and honorable place 
— ^the abode of God and holy be- 
ings. 



ONB HUNDBED AND FORTY-SECOND STUDY. 
THB END. 

The end of the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography- 
is reached. The course was agreeable as well as Tiseful. 
Every step had a freshness and interest that readily claimed 
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attention. We look back with pleasure, and feel that we 
have gathered up a large amount of knowledge for future 
years. 

The review is profitable. If the child has paid due 
attention to "The Instructions," he has learned nearly 
all that is to be known about the Anglo-Saxon portion of 
his language. The formation of words is known : termina" 
iions^ suffixes, and prefixes are at his command. If he has 
given proper thought to " The Studies," the leading words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin are understood — some five thou- 
sand in number. He has the chief materials that form 
the language of the Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress, and the 
Speeches of Daniel Webster. 

These are happy considerations. They awaken desire 
and hope. The future is still before us, and invites to new 
studies* Words of Anglo-Saxon origin do not compose the 
whole English language. They form its basis only. Thou- 
sands have been received from other sources, and are now 
to be studied. The Hand-Book of the Gothic, Celtic, 
French, and Classic words of our language remains to be 
taken up, in order to complete the course of studies in 
Orthography. 

These two Hand-Books, it is believed, will give a new 
interest and importance to words. Orthography takes the 
form of a charming science. It is no longer meagre spelling, 
or a dry analysis of disconnected words. It is a classified 
view of the words of our language. They appear in fkmi- 
lies, arranged according to their parentage, retaining their 
national origin, and standing in close union with the things 
which they represent. The course is a complete one. Every 
leading object of thought stands fbrth in connection with 
the words of a rich and happy language. 
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